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KIWANIANS! Here's How To Make Your 


Clubs Underprivileged 
Fund GROW! 


| Many Clubs Ate 
| Already Participating 


Letters like these are coming in fast. 
The Kiwanis Club These Kiwanis clubs have found that 

PB rao: 0 | practically all members want the new 
DUO-FAST POCKET STAPLER on 


sight. Through special arrangement by 








| a Kiwanian, an executive of the DUO- 
FAST COMPANY, your club is author- 
ized to deduct $1.00 on every stapler 
ordered through your club secretary for 
your Underpriviledged Children’s Fund. 
Every member will find it a simple 
matter to secure large additional orders 
from local business firms. The handy 
staplers are excellent for personal use, 
give-aways and gifts. Your fund will 
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M ) a (Ye grow with each sale as profits are de- 
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ducted immediately by your secretary. 
Money back guarantee. Write for spe- 
cial price arrangement on quantity 
orders. Order today! 





Bills, Papers, Memos and Tickets 
{11 Held Together 
. Fast As You Click It! 


The New 
DUO-FAST POCKET STAPLER 


Staples up to 16 sheets ® Light only 11% ounces 





Accountants fnd staples better , , : 
@ Fountain pen size 









and safer than a clip 


Made like a wate 
Kiwanians, buy these through lade like a watch 


a 
@ Pocket clip cap 
2 

your club secretary e 


Holds 100 staples 


Beautiful finish 


Price $3 00 
sscReTAnieS: a postpaid ® Swank design 


Deduct $1.00 for your U.P.C. fund and remit $2.00 


{1000 STAPLES FOR 
| U0 FasT- 
POCKET STAPLER 






Send your order with check or money order to 


DUO-FAST CO., 4017 No. Damen Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 
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= of Florida usually fade with the snow and people 
begin dreaming of Yellowstone Park, Lake-of-the-Woods, or the 


rocky Maine coast at this time of the year. But Miami, Florida is our 


International convention city, so many Kiwanians will be taking 
southern vacations in 
April and May. Miami 
is a perfect place for 
leisure, with beaches 
like the one in this 
month’s cover picture 
close to convention hall. 
If you’re still pondering 
whether to go south, 
just take a longer look 
at the cover photograph 
—there’s a place for you 
under one of those 
palms. 





Miami News Bureau photo 


Wore than any other man, Paul Hoffman, 
administrator of America’s aid-to-Europe 
program, is qualified to tell us 

what we can expect in return for the 
billions we have spent abroad. In an 
article titled “The Marshall Plan at 
Midpoint,” Hoffman reviews the first two 
years of our foreign aid program and 

tells some of the things he thinks must be 
done before ECA expires in 1952. 
Hoffman’s big job leaves him little time 
for writing, but he does do an 

occasional article for influential readers. 
So the story on page 26 is a handsome 
compliment for Kiwanis as well as a 
journalistic coup for the magazine. We think International 

Trustee Claude Hellmann, shown at a recent conference with 
Hoffman, was largely responsible for getting the article. 





|: 

EW Americans have had so fine a chance to meet Uncle Sam as 
David L. Taylor, author of “Our Overgrown Democracy” 

which appears on page 4. As news editor of the Christian 
Advocate—the world’s largest Protestant weekly magazine—Taylor 
traveled to Washington, D.C. with sixty Illinois ministers who 
came to the nation’s capital to make a three day “Audit of 
Mid-Century America.” Because this group was interested in 
studying human relations rather than wielding political pressure, 
the ministers, and David Taylor, got candid answers from 

the score of high officials they interviewed. As a result, Taylor 
drew some conclusions that make interesting, significant 

reading for all those concerned with the relation of government 
to the individual. 


Te. ARTICLE, “Power Politics,” which appeared in the February 
1950 issue, aroused a great deal of comment—much of it 
unfavorable. As a result we present this month the first of 

two articles arguing the opposite view. The first, on page 34, is 
titled, “We Need Big Government.” The second story in this 
pro-government series will appear in the June issue. —C.W.K. 
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Fascinating 
Cruises 


THROUGH 


CANADA’ 


INLAND 
WATERS 
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Each minute becomes an adventure— 
each mile a breathless memory as you 
spend thrilling days aboard gleaming 
river liners on the picturesque waters 
of the St. Lawrence and Saguenay. 


LAND OF ROMANCE . . ADVENTURE 


Cruise through glorious French Can- 
ada, the land of Cartier, Wolfe and 
Montcalm ...of Champlain and Fron- 
tenac ... of the same scenic splendor 
that once provided a background for 
the gay escapades of swash-buckling, 
sword-bearing seigneurs. 


FAMOUS CITIES .... HISTORIC SITES 


Visit Montreal, with its quaint shops 
... Brother André’s Shrine... Quebec 
and its imposing Citadel . . . the tradi- 
tion-steeped Plains of Abraham 

the winding streets of the lower city 
... Ste. Anne de Beaupré... smart 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac, where 
the St. Lawrence and Saguenay meet 
in a setting of majestic beauty. 


VARIETY OF TRIPS 


Wide choice of independent and all- 
expense trips—3 to 8 days. Enjoy care- 
free days of shipboard life. 


For further information See Your 
Travel Agent, R.R. Ticket Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities 
















Over Half of 


America's Top 
Companies Use 
Sneed Swe 









| = it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Speed Sweep. 




















Speed Suey 


STEEL BACK 
witH THE 
THE BRUSH 


: ww, d A 








Write for 
styles, sizes 
and prices. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes 


Name 





Address 





City, State 
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“Credit Where Credit Is Due!” 

... 1 was quite pleased when I opened 
my March copy of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine to see the article, “We Settle Your 
Gripes,” and immediately recognized 
some well-known Jaycees from Mil- 
waukee in the picture showing the radio 
panel at work. As a Kiwanian my face 
was red when I realized that no place 
in the article were the members of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee given any credit. 

Every Kiwanian in Milwaukee Coun- 
ty is well aware of the radio program, 
“Mr. Jaycee at Your Service,’ which is 
broadcast every Saturday evening from 
6:00 to 6:30 p.m. on Station WTMJ. In 
the third paragraph which starts out 
“Starting in the Fall of 1946, a group of 
Milwaukee men. ” it would have 
been much more in keeping with the 
Kiwanis spirit to say “a group of 
Jaycees.” 

I have always believed it was the Ki- 
wanis spirit to “give credit where credit 
is due.” The Jaycees, of which I am 
not a member, have done an outstand- 
ing job with their radio program, “Mr. 
Jaycee at Your Service.” Let’s turn on 
the ol’ Kiwanis spirit and let the world 
know that it was the Jaycees you were 
talking about in your article—another 
good club of civic-minded community 
leaders. 

Hal Williams, Kiwanian 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Government Financed Housing 

... I have never read an article which 
was so totally misleading as “Housing 
on the House” by John L. Kent [Feb- 
ruary 1950 issue]. 

Mr. Kent states, “It will be asked to 
bring subsidized housing into every 
community.” Here the cart is before the 
horse, as local communities must re- 
quest public housing—the government 
does not request them to take it, and, 
furthermore, the government cannot 
force public housing in any community 
without the request and permission of 
that community. The City of Seattle 
will vote in the near future to deter- 
mine whether any public housing will 
be permitted in this city. Recently King 
County Housing Authority requested 
150 units in one of our county localities. 
We were granted eighty units by PHA. 
This seems like a democratic pro- 
cedure and, I think, answers Mr. Kent’s 
statement. 

Mr. Kent is concerned about appro- 
priations under Law 171. However, it is 
law and must have money to carry out 
its program. This money goes into 
every community where public housing 
is requested. Local contractors, whether 
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for or against public housing, will be 
glad to build these homes. Planning an 
surveys will also be done at the loca 
level, so at least the money stays wit! 
us. We do not give it away. 

What are we going to do with familie 
with incomes of $1500 or lower? Shoul 
children be penalized because the pai 
ents are unable to find decent housin; 
on account of low income? After al 
the large majority of these families ars 
potentially good citizens but because 
of unemployment, sickness, or mis- 
fortune find themselves fighting the 
seeming inevitable. We cannot permit a 
small percentage of apparently un- 
worthy cases to condemn the large 
majority who can become useful cit- 
izens. Certainly a small decent home at 
a price commensurate with his earnings 
would help a man’s morale and keep 
him off the welfare rolls. But private 
builders cannot meet this need. Builders 
can only build down to the point where 
a profit can be made. Landlords can only 
rent at a figure where they can make 
profit on their investment. Can they 
be criticized for this? On the other 
hand, private enterprise can _ profit 
through public housing. I made a per- 
sonal survey of 600 units in this Au- 
thority and found twenty per cent of 
the families who left the project either 
built or bought homes. 


Hollis E. Davenny, Kiwanian 
Administrative Supervisor 
Housing Authority King County 
Seattle, Washington 


... 1am gratified to note that the edi- 
torial staff of The Kiwanis Magazine is 
alert to the dangers which threaten our 
democracy, and that the tactics of the 
socialist planners are noted and branded 
for what they are. 

No greater menace has ever con- 
fronted our country than the thinly 
disguised attempts of these demagogues 
to force us to become a _ socialized 
nation. Government housing, govern- 
ment control of power, the proposed 
government control of medicine—these 
are all cut from the same cloth anc 
surely will throttle free enterprise and 
destroy the finest features of our Amer- 
ican way of life. I hope your opposition 
to these vicious measures will be 
unremitting. 


Dr. H. E. Hickman, Kiwan 
San Angelo, Texas 


. . . I wish I had the time to write a 
fully documented reply to the Kent 
article, but that is out of the question 


(See LETTERS page 54) 
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OUR OVERGROWY DEMOCKACY - 


What separates John @. 
Public from his government is 
the bigness of Washington, 

not the smaliness of 
bureaucrats and politicians, 
who would like more 

contact with the people whom 


they are supposed to serve. 


HEN THE Hoover Commission 

\\ report in 1949 showed the gov- 
ernment how to save $4,000,000,- 
000 by streamlining the executive 
branch, it delineated a monstrous 
mechanism, so chaotic many have 
wondered how government could 
function at all. 

But it did not point up the major— 
and it could be fatal—defect of our 
mushrooming federal plant. That 
defect is not the enormous cost of 
government, nor waste nor profli- 
gacy, bad as these are. Nor is it the 
difficulty of doing business through 
the labyrinthine ways of Washington, 
with attendant frustations. 

The defect grows out of size, com- 
plexity, cost, waste, but also out of 
bewilderment, ignorance and even 
impatience on the part of taxpayer 
and taxeater. It is the impersonal- 
ism of leviathan. 

If there is anything in democracy 
(“power of the people”) which will 
defeat its very purpose, it is to let 
impersonal machinery smother the 
personal factor in effective domestic 
and foreign relations by the state. 
When government gets too big, the 
only thing powerful enough to blast 
through from the bottom of the heap 
to the top is a mighty pressure group 
which represents not persons but 
ideologies which have already be- 
come impersonal. Likewise, the only 
thing that can blast through from the 
top of the heap to the bottom is 


propaganda, which represents not 
personal concern but a_ defiance 
hurled against the dark in fond hope 
that communication may be achieved 
by words of force. 

Says Walter Lippmann, “There 
must be a better way to run a gov- 
ernment which is supposed to be 
leading the free peoples of the world, 
than to announce daily that the 
Senate does not trust the Secretary 
of State and that the Secretary of 
State is afraid the people cannot be 
trusted.” And then, of the world 
scene, “We are losing touch with the 
peoples of the world—with their 
fears, their hopes, their needs, their 
purposes.” 

The ultimate tragedy of overgrown 
government—and one which by defi- 
nition destroys democracy—is that 
persons at top and bottom have been 
thrust apart for astronomical dis- 
tances until they can no longer see 
each other. Neither can any be sure 
that what is on the other side of the 
high barrier which has grown be- 
tween is a person of like passions 
with himself. 

Where such a condition exist 
there can be no popular will, no con- 
fidence in government, no personal 
experience of citizenship, no faith i: 
our fellows and not for long, democ- 
racy. 

Yet our spiritual leaders hav 
warned that the threat of commun- 
ism is not a force to be met by st 
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THE FIRST OF THREE ARTICLES 


MAY 


By DAVID L. TAYLOR 


erior force, but an idea to be out- 

ved by a superior faith in the 
leology we profess—government of, 

and for the people. 

In and out of Washington, this 
conviction has grown on me in re- 
cent months. I found unusual con- 
firmation for it on my most recent 
trip to the capital, when American 
University led sixty Illinois ministers 
and me on a three-day “Audit of 
Mid-Century America.” 

It wasn’t just that we got to meet 


We know there was chaos and inefficiency 
and there still is far too much. 





the President and other dignitaries 
and ask questions. The advantage 
was that we saw so many branches 
of government and heard so many 
leaders in such a short time that we 
had a unique view of the woods 
instead of the trees—a view seldom 
sought and difficult to obtain in Bed- 
lam-on-the-Potomac. 

Also in our favor: Our business 
is human relations, while most cit- 
izens who go to Washington to 
analyze its foibles have another 
slant; and, lo and behold! we were 
there not to lobby or exert pressure 
but to see for ourselves the men who 
are in government and what makes 
them tick. When official Washing- 
ton made this interesting discovery, 
even the press treated us like visitors 
from Mars. 

In less than fifty-eight hours by 
chartered bus, we had audiences 
with the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, two senators, twelve represen- 
tatives, three ambassadors and sev- 
eral consuls-general, an assistant to 
the President, an assistant secretary 
and several heads of foreign offices 
of the Department of State, four as- 
sistants to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the Department of Defense, the chief 
of Navy chaplains, the Senate chap- 
lain, a department head of the former 
military government of Korea, the 
Catholic Archbishop of China and 
the director of the Institute of 
Chinese Culture, the librarian of 
Congress and the principal analyst of 
European affairs for the Senate for- 
eign relations committee, two rank- 
ing sociologists and heads of Wash- 
ington bureaus of three leading 
newspapers. 

We also met a representative of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
director and associate of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
two top executives of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, the 
assistant secretary of the National 
Education Association, a university 
president, three bishops of our 
church (two of whom work in Wash- 
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ington), and other lesser Washington 
workers. 

Skipping valuable things _ said, 
what I am concerned about here is 
more subjective: an over-all impres- 
sion of government which I had 
never gained so clearly in previous 
trips to Washington on which more 
time was spent in some special field 
of interest. These kaleidoscopic 
views, I know from checking, were 
shared by others on the trip. They 
are: 

(1) The character of men in pub- 
lic service, including “bureaucrats,” 
is higher than the common impres- 
sion gained from caricatures in the 
press; these are persons like our- 
selves. 

(2) Yet government is so big it 
can use a large dose of streamlining, 
not only for Hoover Commission 
reasons but because statesmen must 
be able to see the nation’s problems 
steadily and whole, not as a variety 
of unrelated issues. 

(3) With one glorious exception, 
government offices we saw need to 
regain sight of the people as persons, 
not cell-units of voting blocs, and 
John Citizen must be able to see 
through the machinery to the per- 
sons at the top. 

In Washington, many of the “big 
names” have been distorted by re- 
portage on nothing but their sensa- 
tional deeds, and turn out to be 
ordinary humans like those in your 
block at home. As another reporter 
told me in the National Press Club, 
Congress is simply city council all 
over again, on a larger scale, with 
the same ideals and prejudices run- 
ning true to form. Awe inspired by 
a first assignment to Congress soon 
passes with the feeling that this is 
just like city hall beat on the Home- 
town News. 

After hearing leaders of state on 
international politics and domestic 
economy, I am impressed that they 
are sincere men, trying to do a good 
job, but confused by many of the 
conditions that confuse voters at 
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1ome—conditions they did little to 


create, at least knowingly. I have 
come to feel better about these men, 
but with a deeper-than-ever con- 
viction that they need our prayers 
ore than carping criticism. 
Yet it remains true that one major 
ource of confusion is the very size 
of leviathan. Whatever relative force 
attached to the depression, the 
New Deal, the war effort, or rehabil- 
itation of a wartorn world, it is evi- 
dent that these and other forces 
provided the Limousine of State with 
an effective accelerator while little 
effort, until the Hoover Report, was 
made to find a brake. 

Bureau upon bureau, Washington, 
like Topsy, “jes’ growed” until in 
wartime, the girls in the rural town 
where I lived then went to the Dis- 
trict of Confusion almost as fast as 
they could snatch their high school 
diplomas. Rumors drifted back of 
acres of unroofed filing cabinets, of 
boondoggling and goldbricking and 
endless copies of everything. 

We know there was chaos and in- 
efficiency, and still is far too much 
though the federal staff has shrunk. 
The Hoover Report was necessitated 
because of what even Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President when the prob- 
lem was bad enough, called “a chaos 
of establishments [with unavoid- 
able] . . . overlapping, duplication 
and contradictory policies.” 

In twenty months, the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government effected 
probably the most thorough over- 
hauling any human institution has 
ever seen, turned up 2,500,000 words 
reporting such inefficiencies as: 

Two different executive bureaus 




















spent $250,000 a piece to plan the 
same dam in Idaho; each announced 
its plans the same day. Cost es- 
timates were $75,000,000 apart. 

Each year Congress appropriates 
on the President’s recommendation 
funds to the Bureau of Mines for 
“operating rescue cars.” Last year, 
says Fortune, $1,175,000 were granted 
though the last rescue car was dis- 
continued two years ago. 

Half the purchase orders issued 
yearly are for items costing less than 
ten dollars, yet paper work on each 
order costs far more than ten dollars. 

A neighbor of mine, in purchasing 
for the Navy, spends much time ap- 
plying common sense to clarify rou- 
tines and avoid bottlenecks. He may 
avoid the Bureau of Federal Supply 
to send someone to the corner sta- 
tionery store for a dollar’s worth of 
paper clips. It is easier to find ways 
to account for the dollar than it 
is to agonize over requisitions filed 
through tortuous channels at ridicu- 
lous cost in time and money by 
“standard procedure.” 


Tue worst part of big government 
is not inefficiency of any one agency, 
bad as that may be. It is the sense- 
less overlapping and double-tracking 
that occurs because agencies are un- 
coordinated, and the lack of trust in 
human judgment which requires 
every detail at the grass-roots level 
to be checked and cleared all the 
way up to Washington and back. 

As an example of poor coordina- 
tion, consider the Army camp in 
Alaska which was constructed at a 
cost of $16,000,000. The Army tore 
it down and shipped the lumber to 
Seattle where the Department of the 














... his prototype of earlier days was a man who knew his constituents personally... 


Interior bought it and shipped it 
back within ten miles of its origin. 
Conceivably, persons heading one 
agency might cause it to function in 
the public interest. But who can 
fit a whole raft of agencies together? 
Even the President now has sixty- 
five agencies reporting directly to 
him. If he gave each an hour a 
week, he’d be working unreasonable 
hours without doing anything else. 
There is no lack of geniality on the 
part of the President, his administra- 
tive assistants and the senators I met 
on the recent trip; yet even they 
must despair of finding order in 
chaos. The President seemed wist- 
fully grateful that at least one group 
of citizens had come to try to under- 
stand government, not to rail against 
it. And Senator Douglas impressed 
us with his high integrity and be- 
cause, as a typical ex-Marine, he will 
not give up without a tremendous 
battle against public and statutory 
indifference to matters budgetary. 
Despite dead wood in the branches 
of the Body Politick, there must be 
many useful persons in Washington: 
many gargantuan jobs get done. 
Our side did win the war, if anyone 
wins a war. And we are feeding much 
of the globe without starving our- 


‘selves. Still, it’s time for Hoover- 


type economies such as one now ef- 


fected in the Department of Defense 
by Secretary Johnson, to whom 
Douglas paid tribute: a brake band, 
once purchased, catalogued and 
stored under 455 different code num- 
bers in as many bins, and supplied by 
two jobbers at two above-market 
prices now has one number, is stored 
in one bin, is ordered direct from the 
manufacturer at market price. 


In tre, on the Potomac, one can 
see the Asia policy scene, or the 
trend in labor relations, or plans for 
conserving resources, or the shape of 
Pan-American trade. But it isn’ 
easy for anyone to see the inter- 
relations of such matters. 

We've developed to such an extent 
a government by specialists that the 
only general practitioners left—ou 
Congressmen—must engage endle: 
investigators and analysts to study 
the specialists. 

Just as on a college faculty, a psy- 
chologist may trace social ills 
mental aberrations of men, or 
geographer to climate, so in Was! 
ington, one sometimes feels, the mili- 
tary think our salvation lies in 
superior striking force; the econo- 
mists, in “creating an expanding 
economy;” the population experts. i! 
industrializing backward areas, t! 
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librarians, in finding storage for the 
wisdom of the ages; others, in free 
access to information or undergird- 
ing the UN or creating a true world 
government. 

The President may hear from his 
sixty-five agencies a tale in sixty- 
five tongues. Who can translate them 
into one language? Who will con- 
vince any of us of the basic assump- 
tions of our republic? The closest 
most of us come to them is in the 
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is always doing Christian things, 
then losing potential gain by insisting 
she does them for unChristian 
reasons. 

Go to the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, as I did, and 
hear kindly Cyrus Ching, towering 
exception to Washington’s mecha- 
nistic rather than personal concern 
for the citizenry. There you will hear 
nothing about “populations” acting 
one way or another, little, in fact, 














« « « the only general practitioners 


left—our Congressmen—must engage 


endless investigators and analysts to study the specialists. 


Declaration of Independence and the 
preamble to the Constitution. But 
even basic democratic dogmas, that 
“all men are created equal,” that we 
are “to promote the general wel- 
fare,” are subject to divers interpre- 
tations. 

How can any man, even a Presi- 
dent with faith in Divine Guidance, 
hope to chart the course of the 
nation with realism? 

If piecemeal actions result in one 
policy toward communism in Asia, 
another in Europe, are we to forget 
morals and become Kremlin-style 
opportunists? We do nut have con- 

stent policies only because we fail 
to find our way through occasions 
' a solid moral base to govern our 
deeds and because we forget again 
and again that we are persons. Are 
we ashamed, too, of being a Chris- 
tian nation? In March Flair, Mar- 
garet Mead contended that America 
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about “labor” and “management” as 
if these were real entities. Instead, 
he will tell you a story of how two 
farmers “made something” of an in- 
cident when ownership of a pig was 
in dispute, and how industrial dif- 
ferences get beyond range of col- 
lective bargaining for the same sim- 
ple reasons. He will say his task is 
“to create a basis of confidence for 
ordinary human relations.” 

The same job must be done for 
the citizen and the multiform mani- 
festations of government which cross 
his path. 

Perhaps you will be disturbed, as 
we were, at the Pentagon, toward 
whose affairs some seventy-eight per 
cent of our budget is at least in- 
directly related, according to Senator 
Douglas. There the experts we met, 
all thirtyish, in offices of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, admitted they had 
no schooling in humanities, showed 


they didn’t understand the term, 
were solely concerned with their 
specialities of strategy, intelligence 
and logistics in military operations, 
which they felt, add up to “security” 
and thus to peace. 

That knowledge of the humanities 
might be essential to peace on earth, 
as we ministers believe, seems 
strange talk to them. They allow it 
may be so, but are content to leave 
such matters to the State depart- 
ment. As the tail, they merely wag 
as the dog wishes. But the preachers, 
skeptical of mechanics, can’t help 
wondering if seventy-eight per cent 
isn’t such a fat tail that it may often 
wag the dog! 


A Frew Sunpays ago, I heard one of 
these ministers in a nearby suburb 
tell how he watched from the 
twenty-seventh floor of a hotel while 
city crowds scurried, antlike, far 
below. Later, at street level, he was 
aware that these were not ants but 
persons, each with a different face, a 
different personality, and presently, 
an acquaintance came by and they 
conversed about mutual concerns. 
In government, the federal adminis- 
trator, who has long displaced state 
and county men in importance, even 
at the grass roots, is in the twenty- 
seventh story, while his prototype of 
early American days, who knew all 
his constituents personally, was at 
street level. 

There is a real problem in the 
voter’s ignorance of the government 
officer as a person, and quite often, 
his vote for him was a guess in the 
dark. This relates to my first impres- 
sion, that people in government are, 
after all, human and sincere. The 
other day, to an official of a great 
chamber of commerce, I broached 
the theory that government and 
business don’t get together because 
the former has clogged the channels 
of communication to the man in his 
shop with needless bureaucratic 
obstructions, so that his business is 
paralyzed. I supposed the business 
representative would concur. 

To my surprise, he took the view 
that more than half the trouble is 
with business itself, especially small 
business—that it doesn’t take trouble 
to learn how government operates. 
Granted it’s complex, he said, so are 
most businesses, but the capitalist 
does bother to learn how to get 
through his fellow-enterprisers’ “ob- 
struction” to the persons at the other 
end, with whom he then deals hon- 
estly. Yet in dealing with govern- 
ment, he may destroy his own case 

(See DEMOCRACY page 46) 
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It doesn’t pay to act like Humphrey 
Bogart when a holdup man pulls a gun in 
your store. Resistance is apt 


to make your wife a widow. 


By HAROLD HELFER 


HERE HAD been a wave of store 

holdups in a certain District of 
Columbia neighborhood and police- 
men were kidding a_ shopkeeper 
there. “Now what would you do, 
Marty, if a gunman came into your 
place?” they asked. 

“Tl tell you what I'd do,” Marty 
spoke up promptly and earnestly. 
“T’d give him everything he wanted, 
that’s what. I’m not acting like any 
hero. Life’s too sweet.” 

Sure enough, the next evening a 
bandit did enter Marty’s place. “I 
want the money in your register,” 
said the holdup man, gun in hand. 
Marty sprang at him. The gun went 
off. 

Marty was hit five times but, 
luckily, survived. When police later 
asked him why, after what he had 
said, he had tackled the bandit, 
Marty answered, “Something just 
came over me. I got mad. I thought 
there was a chance that I might be 
able to overpower him.” 

The moral to this story is that no 
one knows for sure just how he will 
react as a holdup victim, a situation 
that is apt to come up suddenly and 
without warning. It is like going to 
war. You might think you'll know 
how you'll behave at the front but, 
veteran battle Jeaders will tell you, 
no man can say for certain how he'll 
act when he comes to close grips 
with the enemy until that happens. 

There is one big difference, though, 
between facing the foe on the battle- 
field and looking into the barrel of a 
holdup man’s gun. 

In war, it is expected that you 
take risks in order to roll back the 
enemy. 

In a holdup, the word is that you 
should promptly and abjectly sur- 
render to your antagonist. 

This code is from the core of solid 
advice of people who should know— 
veteran police officers. 

It isn’t that policemen have be- 
come meek or tolerant toward law- 
breakers, but they say, “Whenever 
you defy a bandit, you’re putting 





your life on the line. It’s better to 
let him have the money than to take 
the chance—to play safe rather than 
to be sorry.” 

Every now and then, it is true, an 
intended victim will turn the tables 
on banditry. 

In Omaha a grocer just ignored 
the holdup man’s “This is a stick- 
up” and went ahead sacking gro- 
The 


more 


ceries. holdup man’s attitude 
became and menacing 
but the grocer, steadfastly paying 
him no attention, stuck to his chores. 
The bandit finally said, “Okay, Mac, 


you win,” and went away. 


more 


When a man held up a woman in 
Denver she began reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer and he said, “I guess you're 
right, ma’am,” turned on his heel 
and went hurriedly away. 

In Salt Lake City a man talked 
his way out of becoming a holdup 
victim by talking the bandit into 
selling him his gun for eight dollars. 

And in Chicago when a 
stuck a gun into fhe midriff of 
Herman Klockner, a 
proprietor, Mr. Klockner 
whirled about, dashed through a 
swinging door and then engaged in 
a door-pushing contest with the 
holdup man who attempted to pursue 
him. Exhausted, the gunman finally 
gave up and went away. 

But, by and large, bandits are not 
very quixotical or pushovery. They 
mean business when they say, “Stick 
"em up!” For every rather whimsical 
turn of events, such as the incidents 
above, there holdup 
victims who never tell what hap- 
pened. In 
police will tell you, a dead bandit- 
victim means that someone tried to 
resist. 

Holdup men don’t want to kill. All 
they’re after is your money. But 
they’re not above taking a life if they 
feel that 

No two holdups are eve: 
The situation and the 
differ here and there. 
times you bound to 


bandit 


delicatessen 


store 


are cases of 


nearly every instance, 


warrant it. 
alike. 
factors will 
And some- 
feel that 
maybe you can get the best of your 


circumstances 


are 


unlawful adversary. 


Maybe he’s frail looking; maybe 


he appears extremely nervous. The 
best advice still is: “Don’t.” 
Nervous bandits are the most 


hazardous. The least little thing is 
liable to upset them and induce 
them to squeeze the trigger. And, 


f 
as lal 


as the unimposing physique 
of the holdup man goes, a gun has 
not been called “the great equalizer” 
for nothing 

When little boys attract 


(See stick ’EM uP! page 55) 
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F COURSE ministers don’t swear, 
QO but the Reverend Mr. A. was 
looking cuss words at the Reverend 
Mr. B. 

“Please!” he protested. “Don’t tell 
me America is heading for a reli- 
gious revival. This country has 
served Mammon too long. It’s as bad 
as Russia.” 

“You can’t say that! Even Holly- 
wood is going spiritual. Look at that 
young star—what’s her name? .. .” 

“Those people! Fine examples of 
modern madness!” 

“The one I mean gave up a big 
contract. She’s going to be a minis- 
ter. There’s a lot of interest in 
religion out there now.” 

“A passing fad. Moderns have 
neglected God too long. They don’t 
know how to get back to Him.” 

This off-the-record argument was 
prompted by this question: “Do you 
gentlemen believe the long-hoped- 
for religious revival is beginning in 
this country?” 

The Reverend Mr. B. said yes. His 
fellow stormed no. 

When Doctors of Divinity dis- 
agree, what are mere lay folks like 
ourselves to think? 

The weight of evidence is on the 
side of the Reverend Mr. B. In call- 
ing the service of Mammon a modern 
trend, the Reverend Mr. A. was re- 
peating a groundless prejudice. It 
pleases us somehow to assume Pa 
and Grandpa weren’t as naughty as 
we are. 

“In the good old days,” we brag, 
“when the church bells rang on 
Sunday morning, Pa didn’t just 
reach out for another aspirin, swal- 
low, and snore again. He got up, 
dolled up, and took his brood to 
church.” 

A likely story, but history spurns 
it. In 1880 when the churches started 
counting noses, it was revealed to 
the consternation of the God-fearing 
that only 19.9 per cent of all Ameri- 
cans were church members! 

By 1900 the figure had been lifted 
to 34.7 per cent. By 1920 it was 39.5 
per cent. The increase continued, 
more or less proportionately to the 
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ncrease in population, until midway 
in World War II. Then the “good old 
days’ really set in. Since then, a 
juick six years ago, church rolls 
have been expanding twice as fast 
1s the population. 

Today, 81,000,000 Americans—54.5 
per cent of the population, the larg- 
‘st percentage in history—are mem- 
bers of 256 denominations. 

The plain fact is the USA has al- 
ways been materialistic. The ques- 
tion is not are we going back to God, 
but are we beginning to seek Him? 

From the first, our major pursuits 
have been getting money, spending 

producing gadgets, pleasuring 
irselves and keeping up with the 
Joneses. 
Much can be said for this program, 
too. It has made us the richest nation 

earth, with a national income in 
1949 of $194,600,000,000 and the pros- 
pect, according to Mr. Truman, of a 
trillion in 2000 A.D. It has also 
brought us the hydrogen bomb, thus 
enabling us, according to Mr. Ein- 
stein, to put ourselves out of our 
misery at a moment’s notice. 

It has given us eighty-five per 
cent of the world’s automobiles, 
forty-eight per cent of the world’s 
radio sets, fifty per cent of the 
world’s bathtubs—and considerably 
more than our quota of mental 
crackups. In the last one hundred 
years the population as a whole has 
grown 671 per cent. The population 

f our mental institutions has in- 
creased 23,328 per cent! 

It has given us thirty-four per 
cent of the world’s meat, eighty-six 
per cent of the world’s refrigera- 
tors—and a legion of shattered 
homes. In 1949 (World Almanac 
speaking) one marriage out of every 
four washed down the divorce court 
drain. 

It has given us a production effi- 
ciency never seen since the white 
collarless slaves of the pharaohs 
threw up those monstrous grave- 
stones. And where is the white col- 
lar worker today who wouldn't trade 
in his ulcers for some peace of mind? 

It has given us frozen foods and 





mink coats and comforts endless, and 
if those people throwing saucers 
from that other planet could view 
us, would they not say, “See how 
they hate each other!” 

It has given us the biggest cities, 

the most splendiferous kitchens, the 
best-groomed women—and it has 
made us miserable and discontent, 
and lonely and afraid! 
Avra or wuat? Of each other, of 
course, because fear of one another 
is the curse of material living. When 
man ceases to fear God, he has no 
choice but to fear man. Psycholo- 
gists, of course, seek to outlaw fear 
altogether, but their success is not 
notable. A certain amount of rational 
fear is as natural to the mind of man 
as occasional illness is to his cor- 
ruptible body. 

A quiet secretary, devoutly Cath- 
olic, put this clearly of late. “Why is 
it,’ she was asked, “that all the other 
girls are afraid of your office man- 
ager, but you speak right up to 
him?” Her reply: “I’m not afraid of 
any man. I’m only afraid of God!” A 
folk-way of putting the old saying: 
The fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. 

Whoever believes many Ameri- 
cans do not share this feeling 
whoever believes more and more are 
not seeking spiritual values 
whoever doubts many are not aware 
that nations, like men, cannot live 
“by bread alone but by every word 
which proceedeth from the mouth of 
God,” is not hearing what people are 
saying on the streets, is closing eyes 
and ears to daily press and radio 
reports. 

In conversations with religious 
leaders, the writer found few who, 
like Rev. A. felt all is lost. Said 
Rabbi Hirsch Freund, executive di- 
rector of the Synagogue Council of 
America: “Our country is definitely 
experiencing an upsurge of religious 
interest.” 

During World War II Rabbi 
Freund served as assistant division 
chaplain, Third Air Force, later as 
Jewish coordinator, Eighth Fighter 


Command. Did he think fears caused 
by the war and its aftermath were 
driving people to church? “No,” he 
replied, “you can’t scare Americans 
into religion. They’re too intelligent.” 

“I do feel,” he added, “that many 
service men and women, who before 
had no interest in such matters, 
learned to respect religion because 
of the brave and intelligent behavior 
of the Army and Navy chaplains of 
all faiths.” 

Said Dr. Ralph Stoody, executive 
director of the Commission on Pub- 
lic Information of the Methodist 
Church: “I, too, feel that veterans 
spearhead the religious renaissance. 
I’m not speaking of those who sud- 
denly ‘got religion’ under fire. That 
kind of explosive hitting of the saw- 
dust trail usually fizzes out. I’m 
speaking of those whom the war 
matured. Millions went in boys. In 
two to four years of service, they 
lived ten to twenty years of experi- 
ence. They came home mature. It 
takes maturity to appreciate the 
religious vision.” 

Could Dr. Stoody supply figures 
on church attendance? “As far as I 
know,” he said, “no church has 
found a way to keep exact tab on 
adults. Our registered Sunday School 
attendance declined steadily for 
twenty years prior to 1944. Since 
then it has consistently grown. In 
1944, the average was 2,338,821. By 
1948, that figure was up more than 
one-half million. 

“Volunteering for church work is 
definitely on the upgrade. So are the 
givings—the monies received and 
expended by the Church. In 1944, 
total givings were $116,223,876. In 
1949, they had climbed to $229,- 
297,111.” 

Said the Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor Cornelius J. Drew, “In these 
quickened times, people naturally 
seek guidance from something 
stronger than their own egos. In a 
quieter period, people who have no 
religion toy with the idea of finding 
one. In times like these, they act.” 

St. Charles Roman Catholic 
Church, which the Monsignor shep- 
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Along with jet planes, sleek cars and atomic bombs we have developed 


an interest in truth that is more significant than any of our modern gadgets. 
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! } ! u between the 
crowded tenements of New York’s 
Harlem. Economic stress makes it 
difficult for the neighborhood people 
to live up to the Church rules. Yet 
the baptistry of St. Charles has been 
the scene of 8000 conversions during 
the last sixteen years, and large 
classes of inqulirers are receiving 


instructions every day. 


Or re 80,000,000 persons on church 
rolls, sixty per cent are Protestant, 
thirty-three per cent Catholic, six 
per cent Jewish, and one per cent 
of smaller groups. Eighty per cent 
belong to thirteen major denomina- 
tions. These memberships are: 

Roman Catholic, twenty-six mil- 
lion; Methodist, ten million; South- 
ern Baptist Convention, five and a 
half million; Jewish Congregations, 
four and a half million; National 
Baptist Convention USA, Inc., four 
nillion; National Baptist Convention 
of America, two and a third million; 
Protestant Episcopal, two million 
plus; Presbyterian Church in the 
USA, two million; United Lutheran 
Church in America, one and a half 
million; Disciples of Christ, slightly 
less; North Baptist Convention, 
about the same; Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and 
other states, one and a third mil- 
lion; and Congregational Christian 
Churches, one million. 

Largest membership- gain in 
1949—nine per cent—was by the 
Disciples of Christ. Northern Pres- 
byterians were second with 4.2 per 
cent, Southern Presbyterians third 
with 3.9 per cent. Roman Catholics 
were seventh with 3.1 per cent and 
Protestant Episcopals eighth with 
three per cent. 

In the last year of World War II, 
over 4000 American soldiers went to 
their chaplains to say they wanted 
to become ministers, priests or 
rabbis. Most of them had not even 
been church members before the 
war. 

Said one fighting man, “It just 
seems I never had time to plan any- 
thing before. Now I can see what 
jobs really count.” 

Many said they felt something 
should be done about the “aimless- 
ness, bestiality and irreligion” they 
found among army companions. 

Most frequent explanation was 
that two disastrous wars in one gen- 
eration were “a sure sign the world 
is on the wrong track.” 

After the war, applications for 
church work became so heavy that 
for the first time all major denomi- 
nations had to set up special job 


counseling offices. Nothing like this 
occurred after the first world war. 

Publishers say issuance of reli- 
gious books has increased consider- 
ably since the war. Of the twenty 
over-all best sellers in 1949, eight 
were religious. Books are published 
under an international listing of 
twenty-three categories. In 1949 the 
fiction category was largest, 1644 
titles, a gain of one over the year 
before. Juveniles were next with 
979, or a gain of fifty. Religious 
books were third with 720, or a gain 
of forty-three. 

Three years ago publishers were 
startled at the popularity of Toyn- 
bee’s A Study of History. This book 
contends nations thrive in propor- 
tion as they stick to spiritual prin- 
ciples. 

Toynbee describes our own soci- 
ety as “a tottering civilization which 
has shamefully succumbed to the 
intoxication of a showy victory over 
physical nature, and has applied the 
spoils to laying up treasure for itself 
without being rich towards God.” It 
may save itself, he says, by returning 
to the concepts of its great religions. 

A Study of History is devoid of 
cheesecake, sex or sentiment; it re- 
lates neither the breeding habits of 
the elite nor the sorrows of the 
abnormal. It is tough, concentrated 
reading, yet it topped the best seller 
list for two years. Why? Apparently 
because it is an honest attempt to 
answer the question millions of 
Americans ask: How can we escape 
from the drab routines and dull 
indignities of materialism? 

In the large cities thousands of 
businessmen, whose week ends used 
to be eighteen holes of golf, a Sat- 
urday night binge and a Sunday 
hangover, are now spending them in 
religious retreats. A prominent cor- 
poration head is quoted as saying: 
“Those two days of prayer, medita- 
tion and simvle living do more to 
help me with workaday problems 
than anything I ever tried.” 

And so it goes. The signs of a 
spiritual awakening are every- 
where. It grows slowly. After all, 
it has four centuries of materialistic 
thinking to overcome. 

Prior to the seventeenth century, 
western man viewed the world as 
a kindly universe governed by spir- 
itual values. Everything had some 
purpose as decreed by God. Man’s 
job was to discover God’s purposes 
and live accordingly. 

Then came the scientists, and Pro- 
fessor W. T. Stace, Princeton phi- 
losopher, has written, “Science from 
the seventeenth century on became 


exclusively an inquiry into causes. 
The conception of purpose in the 
world was ... frowned on. This... 
was the great revolution in human 


history. The world, according 
to this new picture, is purposeless, 
senseless, meaningless governed 
by blind forces and laws.” 

Belief in blind forces and laws is 
t} oi materialism. It 
permeates contemporary thinking. 
We speak of “psychological man”—a 
being driven by unconscious im- 
pulses and appetites. We speak of 
“economic man’’—a being driven by 
economic laws beyond his control. 
We view the world as material, just 
so much matter in motion, com- 
ing from no-one-knows-where and 
headed for so-what. Our only pur- 
pose in it is “to get—and get—and 
get.” 





Tue env propuct of this material- 
istic thinking has already appeared. 
It is the total state—the only agency 
capable of making our completely 
material dream come true, of pro- 
tecting us from “blind” economic and 
psychological “laws.” 

Already the total state is an ac- 
complished fact in Russia, China, 
Spain, most of South America. Brit- 
ain, once a bulwark of freedom, 
drifts toward it. Socialism, after all, 
is only a station on the way. 

The only force which can cope 
with the same drift in our own 
country is religion. Religion does not 
believe in “psychological man” or in 
“economic man.” Religion believes 
in the whole man, God’s child, a 
being equipped with free will, capa- 
ble of choosing to live by Divine 
laws or in opposition to them. 

That is why, as Dorothy Thomp- 
son has pointed out, the only Euro- 
peans who have effectively resisted 
the total state idea have been reli- 
gious men. She cites Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Ordess, Dibelius, Von Prey- 
sing, Von Moltke, Father Delp, 
dozen others. She could also nam: 
hundreds of priests now in Czecho- 
slovakian jails, the martyred Chris- 
tian monks of China. These men did 
not defy the total state in the name 
of any other ism—even capitalism 
but in the name of God. As religiou 
men, they could not sanction a for! 
of government which, although 
feeds and clothes and shelters peo- 
ple, denies them the exercise of th¢ 
God-given free will. 

The religious awakening in t! 
United States has not come t 
early. Its depth and strength a: 
sincerity may be put to the test ve 
soon! THE EXD 
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‘To these purposes... 


HE MONDAY EVENING session of the International con- 
| panties is by tradition set aside each year as an 
observance of All-Kiwanis Week. It is one of the most 
significant events on the whole Kiwanis calendar. 
Throughout every state of the United States, every prov- 
ince of Canada, and the territories of Alaska, the Yukon 
and Hawaii, nearly 200,000 Kiwanians in more than 3100 
communities devote their regular meeting this week to 
the promotion of Kiwanis education, to the development 
of finer friendships, and to the building of better com- 
munities. To these purposes this great gathering is also 
dedicated. 

Some three-quarters of a century ago Phillips Brooks, 
that great orator and religious leader of the nineteenth 
century, stated that “no man has come to true great- 
ness who has not felt in some degree that his life belongs 
to his race, and that what God gives him He gives him 
for mankind.” And what is true of a man is similarly 
true of an organization—in genuine, consecrated service 
to humanity does true greatness lie. 

Today we stand at the middle of another century. On 
every side is the threat to blot out our personal liberty 
and our Canadian and American way of life, and in 
lieu thereof to substitute foreign ideologies, dependence 
upon the state, and the loss of our individual dignity. 


‘These strange philosophies and foreign “isms” are 


stronger and more insidious than ever before! 

Let us, therefore, in our observance of the 1950 All- 
Kiwanis Week, accept the challenge, and here and now 
reconsecrate ourselves to the ideals and high purposes 
of Kiwanis. Let us reaffirm our pride in the objects of 

ir great organization, and our loyalty and devotion in 
carrying them out. Let us, by precept and example, 
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From his wealth of experience, our 
International president has prepared this 
AH-Kiwanis Week message that 

will be heard in Miami and repeated 
during convention week wherever 


Kiwanis clubs assemble. 


make AGGRESSIVE CITIZENSHIP in both of our 
lands the real SAFEGUARD OF FREEDOM. Let us be 
true BUILDERS in the communities in which we live. 
In order to win this battle for freedom and better 
communities, however, we as Kiwanians must redouble 
our efforts to bring about an accelerated program of 
service to our youth, the future citizens of our lands; 
we must work to strengthen and make more effective 
the church, the home, and the schools; we must make 
our peoples realize that they have both rights and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of our two great nations; we 
must work for more complete understanding and greater 
cooperation between management and labor, that our 
enterprise system may not only be strengthened, but 
actually saved; and we must demand greater efficiency 
and economy in the conduct of our governments, wheth- 
er at the national, state or provincial, or local level. 
Kiwanians, let us not, like Achilles of old, sulk in our 
tents, but let us continue to lead in the battle of right 
against wrong, to give to others rather than ourselves, 
and to build sanely and wisely for posterity that the 
sun may continue to shine for the race of men in all the 
decades to come. In true, unselfish service is not only 
life for others, but for ourselves also. THE END 
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The two large buildings in the center foreground will be the 

site of this year’s International convention. Miami is in the left rear, 
and Miami Beach is in the upper right corner of the picture. This 
semi-tropic setting will be ideal for our yearly assembly. 
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year’s International convention city 
is the springboard te vacation lands 
im the Caribbean and the Deep Seuth, 
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ARTHEST SOUTH by literally hun- 
dreds of miles, Miami provides 
the only true tropical setting on the 
North American continent. Amid an 
air of South Seas enchantment that 
brings millions to Florida every year, 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International will be held 
May 7 to 11 on Miami shores. Center 
of the scheduled activities is Miami’s 
new convention hall which occupies 
a picturesque promontory jutting 
into Biscayne Bay at Dinner Key. 
But the whole state of Florida is 
playing host to the expected ten 
thousand Kiwanians and their fam- 
ilies who will have a limitless horizon 
for sightseeing. This convention, 
more than any other held by Ki- 
wanis, will spread the family vaca- 
tion into several weeks to take ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities to 
learn about the flora and fauna of 
the semi-tropics. 
Every Kiwanis convention is edu- 
cational—this one may never be 
equalled for diversity of interest. 




























THURSDAY 


MAY 11 


MORNING Following a colorful convention 
prologue by the Indianapolis, Indiana Ki- 
wanis club octet the president will deliver 
his opening address. Messages from the 
Prime Minister of Canada and the Presi- 
dent of the United States will be read. 
Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, president 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, will deliver the main address. 
Achievement awards will be presented and 
convention committees appointed. 





MORNING Walter H. Judd, United States 
representative from Minnesota, and James 
M. Fidler, president of the National Kids’ 
Day Foundation, will speak. This session 
will include addresses on Key Clubs and 
Circle K Clubs. The lieutenant governors 
will be introduced, Legion of Honor mem- 
bers recognized, and the International 
treasurer, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee and the International Secretary 
will make their reports. 


MORNING This will be mainly a business 
session and will include addresses by John 
Fisher of Canadian Broadcasting Company 
and Eddie Rickenbacker. There will be 
reports of the Credentials Committee, the 
Laws and Regulations Committee and a 
preliminary report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. Toward the end of this ses- 
sion, the officers will be elected for the 
coming year. Two outstanding college 
musical groups will provide music. 


MORNING This final session will be ad- 
dressed by Louis Johnson, Secretary of 
Defense, and will end with a dramatized 
presentation of the new International 
officers who were elected the previous 
morning. The president-elect will make 
his first formal address. The Kiwanis clubs 
of St. Louis, Missouri will present the in- 
vitation for the 1951 convention. Music by 
the Lenoir, N. C. quartet and the Univer- 
sity of Miami choir. 













Sanday. May 7, 


severul thousand 





































Kiwanians and their SU 
families will D 
erowd the convention 


registration booths. 





AFTERNOON At noon there will be a lunch- 


eon and conference of lieutenant govy- — 
ernors. The afternoon group session é 


will consist of panel conferences on ad- : 
ministration, citizenship services and youth 
services. Sessions will be divided into 
groups for clubs with memberships of 
sixty or less and sixty-one or more. After mi 
these panels have adjourned, the district 
caucuses will convene during the late 
afternoon. ts 











AFTERNOON This period has been left open 












: ; ici é ‘ EVENII 
for sightseeing, golf, fishing, boating, bath- iP 
: pie : ; : serie 
ing, visiting, shopping or anything els se i 
° r X 4 ( 
that takes the interest of the conventior <i 
sg . ball v 
visitors. It affords a grand opportunity for ak 
* > v3 aiSO 
the entire family to get together. For those wind 
s . Wanls 
who do not intend to remain after the con- ies 
° ° +1 ° vlidua 
vention, this will be the best time to see pene 
e ° UOT) 
Miami. At 2 p.m., however, there will be a kind 
° , Alnd O 
conference on recommendations for nomi- falTe, 
nations. gi 
Meetir 


AFTERNOON There will be a luncheon and 
conference for district secretaries. Group 
sessions will include panel conferences for 
presidents, vice-presidents and _ directors 
of clubs; for secretaries, treasurers and 
finance committee members and an open trian 

forum on Key Clubs and Circle K Clubs peed - 
A conference for lieutenant governors i 
will be held also. There is a special pro-  .°* 


EVENING 
ture e) 
Conven 
somethi 
entertaj 


gram for the ladies which will include 4 sg 
cruise through Miami’s waterways. a i ¢ 
and is tj 


















CONVENTION PRELUDE 


SUNDAY EVENING, May 7. Bishop Marshall 
Reed of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
oit, will give the main address after 
tings by Governor Usina of the Florida 
rict and a memorial service led by 
International President Ben Dean. 
will be a choral prelude by the 
ni High School Chorus of 150 and a 
piece band will furnish incidental 
ic. There will be a choral benediction. 

J. Hugh Jackson will preside. 


EVENING International Vice-President Don 
“pb Murdoch will preside. The International 
Council will be presented and President 
J on will deliver his All Kiwanis 
Week message. The main speaker will be 


WW Paul Hoffman, administrator of the Eco- 
Pos nomic Cooperation Administration. The 
After Union College choir of Barbourville, Ky., 
re the Manatee River Choral Club of Braden- 

pate ton, Florida and the Mauney twins of 


Fa 


Kings Mountain, N. C. will provide music. 








oper EVENING From seven until nine-thirty a 
atn- eries of district dinners will be held. At 
) ten o'clock the president’s reception and 
nor ball will begin. This formal function will 
ty 101 also include entertainment by the All Ki- 
those wanis talent jamboree, made up of indi- 
: con- 


viduals and groups brought to the conven- 


= see tion by Kiwanis clubs. This is the same 

Il be a kind of jamboree that was held so success- 
am} J 

sal fully at last year’s convention in the 


Meetin’ House. 





an and EVENING This is the night of the main fea- 
Group ture entertainment in the Orange Bowl. 
ces for Convention-goers have learned to expect 
something spectacular at these main feature 
entertainments because each host district 


n oper tries to outdo all previous convention 


rectors 


rs anc 


he é ; 

Clubs entertainment in stature and uniqueness. 
yernors TL: a ee . “ ¢ 

This gala show will feature a number of 
al pl colorful bands and uniformed drill teams 


rlude 4 and the best professional talent obtainable 


and is titled, “Fiesta Under the Stars.” 





CHAIRMEN 

OF THE 

MIAMI CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 








FIRST ROW: HOMER C. FRAZIER, Sr., Assistant Chairman; LEONARD A. USINA, Assistant 
Chairman; JULIAN B. FRIX, Assistant Chairman: ERNEST E. PRICE, City Transportat ° 
ROY C. HOUSER, Cooperation. SECOND ROW: WILLIAM H. MACTYE, Credentials; 
CHARLES O. MORGAN, Decorations; STUART C. SIMPSON, District Attendance; GEORGE 
J. NAEGELE, District Headquarters; DONALD W. SMITH, First Aid. THIRD ROW: FRED- 
ERICK C EFFINGWELL, Golf; ERNEST R. WILLIAMS, Halis & Equipment: FRANK J 
ROONEY, Hotels; FRANK O. PRUITT, Information & Outings; LOUIS C. SCHILLING 
Junior Guests. FOURTH ROW: CLIFFORD D. VAN ORSDEL, Ladies Entertainment: WILL 
M. PRESTON, Main Feature Entertainment; RALPH H. FERRELL, Ministers: CHARLES M 
McCARTHY, Music; NORTON R. GANGER, Police Courtesies. FIFTH ROW: B. HIRAM 
BLAKEY, President's Reception; E. HARRY CAMP, Publicity; WILLIAM L. ZIMPELMANN, 
Rail, Air & SS Transportation; EDWARD B, MOYLAN, Jr., Reception; WILLIAM P. WISHAR, 
Registration, 
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Your wife will 

have a program of her 
own while vou are 

in committee meetings, 
out fishing, 

or discussing Kiwanis 


with the boys. 


This is an aerial view of the luxurious MacFadden-Deauville Pool, 
where the ladies are going to see a fascinating aquatic review. 


eon PROGRAM for the ladies’ enter- ables the tourist to see 
beauties of Miami and Miami 
to the convention schedule—it is through the islands and waterways— 


” 


tainment is not just “fitted in 





planned all by itself by a committee 
of Kiwanis wives organized just for 
the purpose. The committee has ar- 
ranged to take over several sailings 
of “The Cruise Beautiful,” nationally 


which is the only way you can see 
the gorgeous estates which are built 
on the water and screened from the 
highways. And there will be a water 
show at MacFadden-Deauville Pool, 


known not only as the most beautiful the largest, most beautiful salt water 


boat ride in this country but any- _ pool in the Miami area. 
where in the world. This trip en- The children will be no burden at 
‘| x 
“yt (iw O ee | 
4 /% x. ed LVL q LAY ae } % base 


N° ONE WOULD even think of going straight home from this 
year’s convention! Right within the State of Florida are 
the famous Everglades, the Tamiami Trail, Marine Studios, 
Cypress Gardens, historic St. Augustine, Bok Tower, Silver 
Springs and many other world-famous attractions that people 
come to visit from faraway places each year. And less than a 
half a day away is Havana and the rest of Cuba, Nassau and 
the rest of the Bahamas, and the many Keys. Hardly a Ki- 
wanis district will go to the convention or return without 
visiting places of scenic interest as a group. And when those 
who are visiting Florida for the first time begin to get the feel 
of the semi-tropics in their blood, they’ll want to linger a good, 
long while. There are alligators and ostriches, pecans and 
sugar cane, besides a countless list of palms, flowers and arbor 
growths to thrill those who have never been south to the Gulf 
Stream. Most districts are conducting tours of the state. 





At 


MRS. HERBERT SAWYER 
“4 rmar 





MRS. R. WARNER RING 
stant Chairmar 


this convention—there is a program 
especially for teen-agers and a 
nursery for the small fry. Sitters 
will be on call in the evenings. 

Wardrobe note: May is midsum- 
mer in the semi-tropics and Miami 
is an “outdoor-minded” area. Dress 
is uniformly informal. Lightest, 
brightest sportswear and beach togs 
are in order. Ladies may need a 
light wrap for evening wear. 
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Jom, hmmn? 


A“ OVER this great country of ours 
people are living longer. That’s 
not news, of course, but an insurance 
statistic. Actuarial tables point out 
that the longevity kids of the human 
race, the intrepid females, are living 
seventeen years longer than they did 
in 1900. 

Seventy years and three months is 
what the ladies are now reaching on 
an insurance table average. And that 
makes for some pretty old babes 
floating around. Usually they float 
around alone, too, because Pop is 
now departing currently at about 
age sixty-five and a few days. 

And _ since females are _ living 
longer, people are having mothers 
far later in life. Thousands of Amer- 
icans are passing through their 
twenties, entering their thirties, 
forties, sixties, even their seventies, 
still blessed with moms. 

That leads to the obvious question. 
Can you have too much of a good 
thing—i.e., Mother? 

I don’t think so—and I am strictly 
in the American tradition. On Moth- 
er’s Day I’m right in there pelting 
my mom and occasionally a miscel- 
laneous mom just like you men do, 
with candy and flowers. Whistler’s 
Mother is another plank I stand 
firmly on. Sacred art. And the rea- 
son? Well, can any American tycoon 
worth his millions not declare: “I 
owe it all to Mom?” 

But not all people join me in Mom- 
ism. Particularly does this show up 
the way they fly out of the home 
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It°'s wonderful that our 
mothers are living 
longer nowadays. but did 
you ever think that 


longevity may cause 


personal problems? 


By CATHERINE HANDLEY 


nest and get so engrossed in making 
bread and butter and raising fam- 
ilies of their own. About the only 
time they give a look-see back to 
the maternal parent is to dig up 
background material for their psy- 
chiatrist or their autobiography. 

Even if they stay at home and turn 
spinster or bachelor, or bring their 
families back to the home roost be- 
cause of the housing shortage, they 
seem to no longer feel the need of 
the comfort of the maternal knee. 
Indeed, they even hint they find their 
mother’s presence and conversation 
less than interesting. They complain 
that their mothers mutter only about 
the cost of carrots and coal as topics 
of conversation, except, of course, 
for monologues on how the old 
plumbing’s going. Why, actually, 
their mothers can have every ache 
and ailment known to imagination 
and they scarcely pay her half an 
ear. 

But they usually pay her a good 
stare now and then. How can she go 
on wearing that same print dress 
year in and year out? We give her 
money, they say. Dad gives her 
money. We implore her to fix herself 
up, for goodness sake. and she still 
goes around looking like that. 

One of my friends, a stately law 
secretary of thirty-five, lives in the 
family manse with her mother. This 
old gal does a very distressing thing 
day in and day out, entirely alone as 
she is all day long. 

Her mother nips her medicine. 
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Two drops a day, for her heart, the 
doctor said. What does her mother 
do? Stop at two drops? Nip, nip, nip, 
steady as can be all day long, high 
as a kite when my friend gets home 
at night. But that’s what comes of 
having a mother when you're thirty- 
five years of age, my friend says 
bitterly. 

Indeed, is there a solution any- 
where to the problem of the mother 
of the older child? Can you reach 
age forty, fifty, even as previously 
stated, seventy, and- still. have a 
mother that’s fit for common asso- 
ciation? 

A mother, perhaps, who looks 
straight from Vogue, older edition. 
A mother who can neatly turn cost- 
of-carrot-conversation into chit-chat 
about Chiang’s craftiness. A mother 
whose tongue is divinely silenced on 
all body machinations—and proves it 
by getting out in the kitchen every 
single day and doing eight hours of 
good, healthy scrubbing. 

But can this ideal state of affairs 
obtain in your situation? Can your 
mother, for example, be _ rehabil- 
itated, made pleasing to the eye, in- 
triguing to the ear and, in case of 
economic necessity, worth her keep 
and a little change left over? 

Well, I say there is hope for every 
mother now getting in her grown 
children’s hair in one way or an- 
other. 

Hope, because I have proved it. 

I have done it in a feminine way. 
And since the heavy thinkers of our 
species — the males — apparently 
haven’t burned up any midnight oil 
over this, I would like to offer a 
fool woman’s’ suggestion. After 
you've studied my technique, maybe 
you can come up with something 
better. 

It wasn’t easy, I admit, to whip 
mother into her present shape where 
she looks good, smells good, can turn 
out her share of useful manual tasks, 
and still talk easily on relativity. It 
wasn’t easy, and I assure you I had 
no more to work with than the rag, 
bone, and hank of hair your own 
mother probably is. So I started right 
in with mother’s looks. 

They must go, I said. You look 
terrible. I began a conscientious 
sneer campaign (the snide aside) to 
help mother develop pride in her 
appearance. I persuaded thusly: “For 
the sake of heaven, put on some lip- 
stick. Ahhh—we’re looking mighty 
frowzy in the light of this bright a.m. 
Where, where in the world did you 
get that hat? Don’t we look cute with 
our little slip dragging in the wind?” 
Yes, merely with my little tongue, 





I made mother afraid not to put her 
best face and figure forward. 

Also, I carefully clipped all diets 
and many a remedy for sagging chins 
and bulging calves, plus hints for 
having look-alive eyes. All these I 
took the time to tuck under mother’s 
plate at breakfast, her bedtime pillow 
and in every pocket of her coat. I 
made a game of a very serious matter 
and in a short time had a mother 
remarkably easy on the eyes and 
pretty afraid not to be. 

But then came the matter of bal- 
ance and sane outlook. Did I want 
my mother to turn into a middle- 
aged butterfly, flitting among the ex- 
ercise tables and paint pots, chasing 
glamour as the sheer end of her 
existence? 

Naturally I wanted anything but 
that, so I hit upon the idea of service. 
Service to her fellow man. Is there 
anything higher for a mother? In 
fact, I said to mother, “Service is a 
grand thing—start serving.” And I 
pointed to the housework around our 
house. Housework always needs do- 
ing. Mother’s proved that for herself 
already. She cleans the house from 
sunroom to kitchen, and through 
every closet, and by the next day 
she can always do it all over again. 

The popular theory, I know, is that 
mothers reach the time of life when 
slowing down is natural and only a 
real rascal of an offspring would fail 
to provide her with her earned rock- 
ing chair. In fact, many of my friends 
are so bemused by this myth, they 
rush out and provide their mothers 
with all the little conveniences of life, 
and even occasionally send their 
mothers to Florida for the winter. 

But I know that the basic need 
of the mothers of voting-agers is to 
feel important, so I send my mother 
straight to the kitchen. There she can 
cook and scrub, plan the day’s 
menus, go thence for a turn around 
the super mart, then scamper back 
home for miscellaneous chores just 
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he went about her little chores. 


opping now and then to primp a 
little as I have requested, but 
houldn’t she at her time of life be 


more than a valued household work- 


} 


r, pleasing to the eye 
Of course she should, I answered 


to 


myself. And then a vision came 
me. I realized—-glimpsed for just a 
econd—that there could be ceiling 
unlimited on the sphere of activity 
for mothers of grown children. 

Immediately I started a training 
plan to make mother a combination 
personal shopper, bonded messenger, 
French maid, researcher on current 
events and hostess-in-absentia! 

First, I gathered up those hun- 
dreds and hundreds of tiresome little 
errands everybody always has to do. 
I gathered them up and turned them 
over to Mom with a gracious little 
“You can do them.” 

Naturally, she pulled some boners 
at first. Brought home a blouse a 
whole size too small, and another 
time hose a fraction off color. But 
I sent her back and back and back. 
I demanded, hammered away at per- 
fection of accomplishment and gave 
her no quarter just because she was 
my mother and complained about 
fallen arches. Today she could rank 


among the top professional shoppers 
in the country. 

However, I also reasoned that 
while she was out beating around the 
store for me (and, of course, I always 
insist that during a trip she take at 
least five minutes out for a good hot 
cup of tea at a quick counter), there 
wasn’t any excuse for her not do- 
ing errands that corporations hire 
bonded messengers to do. So I 
started giving her bills to pay, bank 
business to transact, the things that 
needed to go into my safety box and 
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And now. let’s go back to the 
French maid, researcher on current 
: ' 

events and hostess-in-absentila 


What would any woman like to 
ind most under her Christmas tree? 


f 
I think in her secret heart you'll find 





. my friends always urge me to stay 


home and send mother. 


it’s a French maid. Imagine! Some- 
one always around sponging, press- 
ing, tacking on buttons, ripping down 
hems and giving you a good brushing 
whenever you leave the house. Now, 
who’s always around? Your mom. 
So, is there a sensible argument 
against letting your own flesh and 
blood, your mom, do the services 
Of course 


a 


you'd let a stranger do‘ 
there isn’t. So let your mom be your 
French maid. Go ahead. Lay out 
your clothes for her to ready. Let 
mom make you neat as a pin from 
head to toe whenever you step out 
your front door. You’d be surprised. 
A few hours of letting mom play 
French maid. and you'll look and feel 
like an entirely new person. 

As fo current 
events. Isn't that an intriguing string 


researcher’ on 





of word Well, here’s the story be- 


hind it. People caught up in bus; 

is ley dnn’t har 

lives simply dont nave tne time to 
’ ] 

read newspapers, Magazines, novels, 


so the sensible solution is to appoint 


a proxy. I appointed mother my 
: 
proxy in order to give her pieas- 
] | 1] 1 
urable things to do as well as the 


mundane. She does my reading fo: 


spare tne time. 


J ip 1] ] } L : 
True, occasionally she breaks into 


f t « as } ] 4» 
a wistful wish that she could be like 
other old ladies and just go to the 
movies in the aiternoon. But of 


course I recognize such little bids for 


attention and merely pass them off 
with a laughing, “Back to Harper’s 
with you! And don’t forget, you’d 
better start on War and Peace fo 
the fourth time, because I’ve noticed 
that everybody who’s anybody is on 
War and Peace for at least the fourth 
time.” 

And now, hostess-in-absentia! I 
have a personal conviction. I don’t 
feel people should be compelled to 
come to their own dinners, teas and 
Sunday brunches. Naturally any 
normally gregarious person invites 
people over and pays his fair share 
of social obligations. But should you 
have to go to the trouble of giving 
a party, paying for the food, super- 
intending the many, many details in- 
volved and still be expected to come 
to your own party? I scarcely think 
so. Not today among civilized folk. 

Instead I say generously to mother, 
“You can be hostess.” My guests 
come and she flips off my excuses of 
being called to the office or Mus- 
kegon, and all the while I’m snug 
upstairs in bed taking a well-needed 
rest. 

But of course, I’m only able to do 
this because I’ve trained mother to 
take over in absentia. I only wish I 
had time to relay all the details on 
how I’ve done this. But it’s enough 
to say mother has now mastered the 
techniques of pleasing, intriguing, 
amusing and completely charming 
my friends. In fact, when it comes 
to a joint invitation out, and there’s 
the cat sitting to think of, my friends 
always urge me to stay home and 
send mother. 

Now, has what I’ve just said sunk 
in at all? I’ve just mentioned friends. 
Well, they’re the same friends I re- 
ferred to darkly in earlier pages. Yes, 
the same friends, who are constantly) 
griping about their own mothers 
time and again try to steal mine 
from me. 

Doesn’t that prove that mothers of 
grown children can be satisfactorily 


salvaged? THE END 
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By MARGARET B. KREIG 


Thousands of Boy 

J 
Seouts from the United 
States and forty-four 
other countries will soon 
pitch their tents where 


Revolutionary soldiers spent 


a historie winter. 
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CLIMAX TO A 
GREAT 
CRUSADE 


N THE CLOSING days of next month, 

40,000 Boy Scouts will hold their 
second National Jamboree—the larg- 
est gathering of youth in the history 
of the western hemisphere. They 
will pitch their tents for one week on 
the very spot where Revolutionary 
War soldiers built their huts at 
Valley Forge, about twenty miles 
northwest of Philadelphia. Scout 
bugles will echo their calls from hills 
once guarded by General Varnum’s 
Brigade. Scout formations will as- 
semble on the same hallowed fields 
that once felt the tramp of militia 
feet as General Von Steuben molded 
the raw colonials into the army of 
American liberation. Scouts will see 
—will live with—the history of 
America. 

And never was an appreciation of 
the way Americans fought for their 
self-dependency as _ pertinent to 
youngsters in their formative years 
as it is today. 

But deepening the Scout’s appre- 
ciation of his national heritage is 
only one of the three aims of the 
Jamboree. The others are: a broad- 
ening of his spiritual ideals as he 
stands upon the threshold of matu- 
rity, and an improvement in the 
quality of his Scouting. 

In the seven days from June 30 to 
July 6, the Scouts hope to gain 
inspiration for continuing their 







fortieth anniversary crusade _ to 
“Strengthen the Arm of Liberty.” 
The historical shrine of Valley Forge 
is a most appropriate location for this 
“revival meeting” for it was here 
that the common man, constituting 
the soul of a nation of free human 
beings, fought out the spiritual battle 
of his career. 

Our Scouts, born into a world at 
war and approaching manhood under 
the shadow of even greater horror, 
find it difficult to achieve the nat- 
ural optimism of youth; but on the 
opening night of the Jamboree, as 
they watch a dramatic presentation 
of Washington’s struggle at Valley 
Forge, they will see that those were 
dark days, too. Everything pointed 
to surrender. The defeats at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown in the fall of 
1777, the mass desertions of New 
York and New Jersey troops, the 
massacre of Wayne’s men, and the 
skirmishes and retreats which fol- 
lowed left Washington at White- 
marsh with only 5012 men out of an 
army of 17,000. 

The British were in complete pos- 
session of the “rebel” capital of 
Philadelphia, and they held the 
Delaware River water approach. 
They were well fed, comfortably 
clothed, and splendidly equipped 
with munitions. Moves against the 
Whitemarsh gamp were expected 


















gally Dut tne ixteen generals In 
Washington war council were in 
neated disagreement ome wanted 


oO retreat iniand, otne! advocated 
wintering in Delaware or other dis- 
tant point In the midst of these 
rgument Washington received a 

rning from the Pennsylvania Su- 


preme Executive Council in session 


at Lancaster; unless the Continental 
Army remained encamped close to 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania would 
vithdraw its men, its supplies and its 
financial aid to the movement for 
ndependence Rather than face a 


probable breakup of the united front 
ainst the British, General Wash- 
ington yielded to the ultimatum in 
December 1777, and set up a defen- 
ve bi e at Valley Forge The 2033 
acre occupied during his winter 
encampment have been restored to- 
day, and the high, rolling land will 
provide an excellent place for the 
Scout’s “tented city.” 
No battles were fought during the 
months Washington and his men 
were at Valley Forge; but their 
struggle with the elements, disease 
and discouragement caused by the 
seeming desertion of the Continental 
Congress was so heroic that it tran- 
scends the military victories which 
followed to remain one of our finest 
examples of devotion to duty and 
faith in a cause. 
As the Boy Scouts light their 
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torches in a ceremony around the 
central campfire after the pageant 
and carry them back to light their 
sectional fires, they will carry, also, 
spiritual stimulation in the knowl- 
edge that they have descended from 
men such as Washington com- 
manded. Later, as they lie in their 
tents under the same white ash and 
hackberry trees that were growing 
in 1777, they should feel very close to 
those men—for they, too, came from 
all walks of life and varied racial and 
religious backgrounds. There were 
artisans from New England, teachers 
from Maryland, and woodmen from 
the back country. Even the generals 
were citizens transformed into mili- 
tary leaders: Greene was a black- 
smith; Knox, a bookseller; Wayne, a 
surveyor; Sullivan, a lawyer; and 
Muhlenberg, a preacher. 

There were European military offi- 
cers and soldiers-of-fortune, how- 
ever, some of whom remained in this 
country after the war to become 
citizens. Among the most distin- 
guished were the Major Generals 
Marquis de Lafayette, Baron Von 
Steuben, and Baron De Kalb; Briga- 
dier Generals Louis L. Duportail, 
and Casimir Pulaski, among others. 
A humble, yet highly important 
functionary of General Washington’s 
entourage was his personal Negro 
servant, Billy Lee. Plans to enlist 
a regiment of Negro troops were 





Above right, the Potts-Hewes house is one of the historic places 
Boy Scouts will visit during the Valley Forge Jamboree. Washington used 


the building as headquarters. 


Above, these Revolutionary War 


artillery pieces will Me inspected by thousands of Scouts this summer. 





interrupted by evacuation orders, 
but the free Negroes living in the 
area were very helpful, as were the 
Oneida Indians who served faithfully 
s scouts. 

The spirit which united these men 
will be cqgqmmemorated at the Jam- 
boree in a Brotherhood of Scouting 
ceremony. Representatives from the 
forty-four other Boy Scout organ- 
izations around the world and sev- 
eral hundred Scouts from Canada 
will be introduced. These Scouts 
are planning to write to each other 
after they go home in order to fur- 


a 





ther international brotherhood. 

There will be religious services for 
all faiths, and on Sunday evening, 
July 2, there will be a common de- 
dication to “Duty to God,” stressing 
the unity of religion under Scouting. 
The onward march of religion start- 
ing with the Mayflower Compact will 
be dramatically portrayed. A na- 
tionally famous boys’ choir will sing, 
and there will be impressive sym- 
bolism in the lighting of 40,000 
candles. 

On Tuesday. July 4, the Scouts 
will celebrate the birthday of our 
nation. The program that evening 
will include a fireworks display and 
pageantry depicting the winning and 
development of our continent. Dur- 
ing the week, the boys will be taken 
on side trips to see the Liberty Bell 
and other historic points of interest. 
The oldest school building in Amer- 
ica still stands on the grounds at 
Valley Forge, a reminder of the 
equality of opportunity which our 
country provides. 

Under the guidance of experienced 
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leaders, the Scouts will make a prac- 
tical application of the heritage of 
individual enterprise passed down by 
the colonists. They will learn how 
to improve their Scoutcraft by mak- 
ing better camp and cooking fires, 
packs, and useful gadgets—and they 
will use and enjoy the basic mate- 
rials nature provides. 

Of course, there are many obvious 
contrasts between the way the 
Scouts will live at Valley Forge and 
the way the Revolutionary War sol- 
diers lived: The Scouts will come 
quickly and safely to the camp on 
special trains—it took Washington’s 
men a week to make the agonizing 
fifteen mile march from Whitemarsh. 
There will be running water, elec- 
tricity, sewers and telephones wait- 
ing for the Scouts—Washington’s 
men huddled around open fires or 
lay on the frozen ground without 
blankets or overcoats; it was six 
weeks before all of them had huts. 
The food consumed by the Scouts 
will come to impressive totals; even 
the seasonings will be measured in 
tons—many of Washington’s men 
died of starvation. 


Tue men who suffered at Valley 
Forge had no thought of making the 
world a more comfortable place for 
the generations who followed; they 
stayed on and fought because they 
wanted the only life worth living: 
a free one. The quality of self- 
reliance which they demonstrated is 
just as essential today and should be 
developed to its utmost in our youth 
to ward off the growing threats to 
individualism. Many Scouts from 
the more than 1200 troops sponsored 
by Kiwanis clubs will be sent to the 
Jamboree under Kiwanis sponsor- 
ship to receive this lesson. 

Leaders were developed at Valley 
Forge before in our history: Lieu- 
tenant James Monroe became the 
fifth President of the United States; 
Lieutenant John Marshall was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice; Colonel Alex- 
ander Hamilton was our first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Lieutenant 
Colonel Aaron Burr was elected 
Vice-President; and some authorities 
say that James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States, was a 
private and dispatch runner in camp. 
The list goes on through vice-presi- 
dent, two Secretaries of War, cabinet 
officers, governors, congressmen, 
senators and judges. 

Who knows what far-reaching ef- 
fect the inspirational seven days at 
Valley Forge will have upon our 
country through the Boy Scout you 
send to the Jamboree? THE END 
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here they 


are! 


_ B. Biocx drove all the way 
from Miami, Florida to Cleveland, 
Ohio for a haircut and paid ten times 
the usual required amount for the 
trim. This was because nine years be- 
fore Mr. Bloch had promised the bar- 
ber, Howard O. Gehman, that he would 
come back to his shop each January 
for a haircut and add a dollar to the 
fee each time in gratitude to the barber 
for help when he was stricken ill in 
Mr. Gehman’s shop. 


A New Bedford, Massachusetts resi- 
dent who purchased a bottle of liquor 
in New Hampshire while on his way 
to Canada sent an eighty-cent check, 
the amount of tax he would have had 
to pay if he’d bought the bottle in Mas- 
sachusetts, to Henry F. Long, Massa- 
chusetts tax commissioner, explaining 
he believed in paying his share of taxes 
no matter what. 





A man walked into the Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island hospital and paid the bill 
for his maternity expenses incurred 
twenty-five years before. He explained 
his parents had been too poor to settle 
the account when he was born. 





Movie Actress Lana Turner told why 
she hadn’t time to go to the movies 
any more: She was too busy watching 
television programs. 


When Lawrence Sprengel, Washington 
state game protector, fired into a bush 
where he had seen only one bird and 
then discovered he had killed two 
grouse, he promptly arrested himself. 
He already had one, and two was the 
limit. 
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When Mrs. Rose Huckle, concession 
manager of an Indianapolis dance hall, 
entered the pavilion and discovered 
the lock had been pried from the door, 
she naturally expected the place to 
be ransacked. Instead, she discovered 
a very orderly scene and this note: “A 
dance was scheduled for last Saturday, 
but the custodian didn’t show up. You 
will find money in the cash register to 
cover the rent, cold drinks and potato 
chips that were served.” 





When Minneapolis police picked up a 
suspicious-looking character and asked 
him what his occupation was, he 
promptly replied, “A thief.” 


Leslie Lemmon, Jr., sixteen, of Mil 
waukee, found a manilla envelope con- 
taining $1500 in cash on a sidewalk 
and promptly turned it over to the po- 
lice for return to its rightful owner. 


Fred Johnson, Chicago hotel valet, re- 
turned $23,752 to a man who had left 
it in a waistcoat that was to be cleaned, 
making something like $200,000 that 
Valet Johnson has found in the pockets 
of clothes handed him by customers in 
nineteen years—every cent of which 
was promptly returned. 





During World War II, when they were 
hard to get, a robber stole the tires, 
tubes and wheels from a car belonging 
to Mrs. Effie Bailey. Recently Memphis 
police received a letter from Ohio in 
which the writer admitted the thefts 
and asked for the address of the victim 
Then he made restitution. 

—Harold Helfer 














1947 


HE Economic Cooperation Ad- 
perpen stands at midpoint 
in its life as the administrator of 
Marshall Plan aid to the nations of 
Western Europe; a vantage point 
from which accomplishments of the 
past two years may be viewed in full 
perspective and from which future 
problems may be critically evaluated 
found in the 
nations 


—both as they are 
economies o! participating 
and as stratagems of the communist 
ideology which is bent on destroying 
the recovery effort 

The struggle for 
offer grist for headlines 
no jet fighters, no guided 
or armored columns, but battle has 
been joined and the Kremlin is using 
every weapon at its command to 
wreck the recovery effort. It well 
knows that if it fails, its ambition of 
world domination is doomed. The 
weapons of the Kremlin are the poli- 
tical strike. sabotage and deceptive 
propaganda. Democracy is armed 
with food for the hungry, tools for 
those work, and with 


recovery does not 
-there are 


missiles 


who would 


graphs at the left 
story of the 
program. 
Europe’s 


The and 
and above tell a dramatic 
success of our foreign aid 
Since 1948, when ECA began, 
power production has increased twenty- 
one per cent over 1947; coal output is up 
seventeen per cent; and steel is up by 
fifty-two per cent. The top. picture 
shows Hoffman, left, conferring with 
Senator Tom Connally, center, and Tom 
Finletter from ECA’s branch. 


pictures 


London 


at 
Midpoin 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Administrator, Economic Cooperation 


Administration 


hope for those who have all but 
abandoned hope. The struggle must 
not be lost if we are to avoid the 
fearsome threat of World War III 
and of the H bomb. 

Six months ago the communists of 
Western Europe were discouraged 
and despairing. Today, there are 
unmistakable signs that they are 
taking heart again. Their hopes 
have been renewed by the unhappy 
plight of China and by their wishful 


propaganda that after two years, 


some in the United States are be- 

coming weary of supporting the 

European Recovery Program. 
During the past two years, the 


ECA and Marshall Plan nations have 
moved toward the accomplishment 
of two major objectives. One has 
been to effect the physical and pro- 
ductive recovery of Europe. The 
other, to speed the integration of 
European economies into a potential 
market of some 270 millions—an 
economy capable of holding its own 
in the trade of the world. 

The first goal has been largely 
accomplished. The $10,000,000,000 
which have been appropriated for 
ECA to advance economic recovery 
during the past two years produced 
returns beyond the most optimistic 
forecasts of two vears ago. 

Over-all industrial production now 
exceeds prewar by twenty per cent, 
and has reached one-third above 
1947 levels. Coal production has in- 
creased seventeen per cent, steel 
fifty-two per cent and electric power 
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The economic problems 
of European reconstruction 
are still immense but our 

foreign aid program 

has accomplished much. 
The man who directs this 
rehabilitation reports on the 


past and future of ECA. 


twenty-one per cent. Cement pro- 
duction is up fifty-eight per cent and 
cotton yarn thirty-one per cent. 

The menace of hunger has passed 
and agricultural production is close 
to prewar levels in spite of adverse 
weather conditions. During the past 
two years, grain production has risen 
thirty per cent, sugar forty per cent, 
and meat, fats and oils have climbed 
nineteen per cent. 

Improved as was the 1949 agricul- 
tural picture output, it could not by 
itself provide Western Europe, which 
normally imports one-third of its 
food, with an adequate diet. Adding 
to this problem, Western Europe’s 
population has increased ten per cent 
since the start of the war and former 
food sources in Eastern Europe have 
been closed. 

Financial stability is being main- 
tained in most countries, following 
decisive measures which ended the 
1947-48 tide of inflation. Prices and 
the cost of living are holding firm, 
and the outlook for continued stabil- 
ity is encouraging, in spite of 
inflationary pressures resulting from 
1949 currency devaluations. 

Exports of Marshall Plan nations 
have increased fifty per cent since 
1947 and, except in the all-important 
dollar area, payments are almost in 
balance. Intra-European trade is 
close to prewar levels, and dollar 
earnings are increasing. 

The Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, Europe’s 
counterpart of the ECA, composed of 
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At a ceremony marking delivery of Marshall Plan freight cars, 
grateful Germans erected the sign reading: “America helps rebuild Europe. 
These freight cars were delivered through the Marshall Plan.” 

> 


representatives of the participating 
governments, continues to work for 
the reduction of trade barriers and 
separate fiscal and financial policies 
which have compartmentalized Eu- 
rope’s economy. A major step has 
been the proposal of the European 
Payments Union, whose major pur- 
pose is to make possible the inter- 
changeability of Europe’s ¢urrencies, 
thus removing a major barrier to 
wider intra-European trade. 

This redevelopment of Western 
Europe’s economics has taken place 
in two years, at a constantly declin- 
ing cost to the American taxpayer. 
Between April 1948 and June 1949, 
aid totalled $5,800,000,000. During 
the fiscal year 1949-50, aid amounted 
to $4,200,000,000. For the fiscal year 
1950-51, an appropriation of $2,950,- 
000,000 has been requested. It is 
imperative that the cost of ECA- 
Marshall Plan operations to the 
American taxpayer continue to de- 
crease each year. 

This, in brief, .is the record of what 
has been done. In the next two 
years, the ECA and Marshall Plan 
nations must find a practical solution 
by which the dollar gap may be 
closed. 

“Dollar gap” like “balance of pay- 
ments deficit” is a term which has 
been unnecessarily clouded. Both 
explain plain facts. Nations pay for 
the bulk of imported goods with 
their own exports. When such im- 
ports exceed the value of exports, 
the balance must be paid in accept- 


able currency or—failing payment— 
a payments deficit comes into being. 
When the United States is the 
creditor, such deficits result in a 
dollar gap. 

The dollar gap is not new. Nor, 
in fact, is the guiding principle of the 
Marshall Plan new. During the 
twenty-five peacetime years since 
1919, the United States has con- 
stantly exported more than it has 
imported from countries suffering 
from an acute dollar shortage. This 
export surplus has enabled these 
countries to maintain the decent 
standard of living necessary to a free 
way of life. We have financed this 
surplus in the main with government 
loans and grants. 

Increased as Western Europe's 
dollar earnings are, she is making 
only a quarter of the amount she 
needs in order to deal with the 
United States, Canada and other 
markets requiring dollar payments. 
Earnings from increased production 
have reduced her dollar deficit from 
$7,400,000,000 in 1947 to $3,900,000,000 
in 1949—a drop of almost forty-five 
per cent in two years. 

The dollar gap can be closed al- 
most overnight by placing European- 
American trade on a “cash on the 
barrelhead” basis. Imports would 
immediately be equal to exports, or 
to exports plus a balance in accept- 
able currency, and the gap would 
disappear. 

The problem, however, is to close 

(See MARSHALL PLAN page 52) 
























Maneuvering tegether in sub-zero 
temperatures, Canadian and American military 
men joined forces against a mock 

invader. This tactical exercise laid 

the foundation for a stronger 


mutual defense system. 


By Lt. Col. JOHN W. GREGORY 


At the left, a Canadian anti-tank gun and crew hold a position 

during the frigid maneuvers. Exercise Sweetbrier tested 

durability of armaments as well as the ability of Canadian and American 
troops to fight together under near-arctic weather conditions. 
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Left. Canadian and 


American officers plan rescue operations 


after a military transport plane crashed during the mock war. At the 
right, fliers from both nations attend a briefing session at air 


force headquarters. United 


supporting ground troops. 


States and Canadian fliers cooperated in 
Below, Canadian infantrymen attack some 


“enemy” troops deployed at the Northway, Alaska airport. 


RIENDLINESS, cooperation and a 
k common personal bond, which 
have existed between the citizens of 
the United States and Canada for so 
many years, had a practical, down- 
to-earth purpose recently when the 
defense forces of both nations co- 
operated in a military maneuver 
which brought the high commands 
of both countries closer together. 
More than a year of planning and 
preparation were climaxed when this 
operation, called Exercise Sweet- 
brier, was consummated February 
13 through 23 on the Alaska High- 
way between Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory and Northway Airfield in 


Eastern Alaska in sub-zero weather. 

Approximately 5200 American and 
Canadian soldiers and airmen took 
part in the simulated combat ma- 
neuvers. The Allied Force comprised 
about 4700 officers and men of the 
United States Fifth Army, Western 
Command of the Canadian Army, 
and units of the United States Air 
Force and Royal Canadian Air Force. 
The Aggressor Force was provided 
by the United States Army and Air 
Force Commands in Alaska and 
numbered approximately 500 troops 
supported by aircraft. 

Exercise Sweetbrier was the first 
maneuver ever to be conducted 











Canadian Army photos 


jointly by the United States and Ca- 
nadian armies and air forces on a 
battalion team scale. Held in the 
most adverse season of the year in 
the sub-arctic, particularly in a sec- 
tor often spoken of as “the ice box 
of North America,” the maneuver 
presented exceptional problems of 
movement and supplies. The project 
was preceded by more than six 
months of rehabilitation, prestock- 
ing, billeting and staging project: 
and other logistical preparations. 

Consequently, one of the main 
values of the maneuver was not just 
in the test of equipment and arma- 
ment, but in having high ranking 


One of four United States Army convoys halts along the Alcan Highway, enroute to operations in Alaska and the Yukon. 
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C1lOSE togetne na earning 

¢ } the ( aracteristics The 

command organization gave full 

pe tor the integration of Canadian 

ind United States per: onnel on both 

combined and joint staffs. An ob- 

viously top-heavy command organ- 

zation was set up with the purpose 

exploring many as possible of 

the ntegrated taff thus giving 

them an opportunity of learning the 

functioning of their opposite num- 

| be in the other services from the 
otner countrie 

With very few additional staff of- 

ficers, the number of troops actually 


commanded could have been in- 


creased several times, and the com- 

mand organization could have con- 

tinued to function officially The 

allied force commander was in many 

respects a theater commander and 

i | would have had several operations 

| proceeding simultaneously 

The general concept of the exercise 


[ placed Aggressor Forces in Alaska 
attempting to penetrate the interior 
of a continent by the use of the 


Northwest Highway system. Aggres- 
penetrated sufficiently far 
him to 
build up a forward North- 
way pending further penetrations to 
Whitehorse. A Ca- 


group of all arms 


sor had 


south and east to enable 


base at 


the vicinity of 
battalion 
was placed under the joint command 
of the 
Western 


nadian 


commanding 
and the 


office 
Command 


general 


Army 


air force commanding Northwest Air 





Above, a US Army trooper 

moves out to attack the “enemy” 

' during United States-Canada 
The GI is 
carrying a 60 mm. mortar. 

At the right, three members of the 
Fourth US Infantry, stationed in Alaska, 


i combat operations. 


take part in maneuvers of 
the theoretical “enemy” force 


which had invaded Alaska. 
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‘ 1 ] 
Command. It was given the task of 


] ‘ 
delaying Aggressor penetration un- 


til such a time as a larger force 


could be assembled to drive him 
back and recapture Alaska 
One of the 


fits obtained from 


most outstanding bene- 
the project was 


the complete harmony of purpose 


and execution of plans which existed 


at all levels among the maneuve! 


personnel of both nations from the 


commanding general down to the 
the field 
clusively that the quick integration 
of Canadian and United States forces 


is possible and that allied forces as 


troops in It proved con- 


represented on Exercise Sweetbrier 
could function smoothly and effec- 
tively under these or like conditions. 
At no time during the planning 
stages or during the exercise itself 
were there any apparent difficulties 
in understanding the principles fol- 
lowed by the personnel of the other 
country. Such a fact bodes well for 
the future. 

In spite of the fact that this opera- 
tion involved the largest air lift of 
armed troops in the history of the 
world and the longest motor convoy, 
there were no casualties among the 
more than 5000 persons involved in 
the entire ten days of the operation. 
There not even any serious 
injuries nor a single case of frost- 
bite. There was some influenza, due 
to the fact that personnel were taken 
from steam-heated offices by air di- 
rectly to the cold climate and went 
back and forth from huts heated at 


were 


eighty degrees to outside areas well 


zero. However, most of the 
influenza was experienced by offi- 
cers and correspondents, while the 


below 


men who were out in the fields, ex- 
posed to the cold constantly, felt 
very few ill effects, although tem- 


peratures well below zero were prev- 
alent, and in some instances the ther- 
mometer recorded sixty-four de- 
below 

Many of the troops were quartered 
in huts, but others got along equally 
well in tents made of two layers of 
nylon cloth insulated with spun glass. 
Transport trucks were winterized so 
that they could be heated during the 
long trek from Camp Carson, Col- 
orado to the maneuver area. Sol- 
diers said it was a little stuffy rid- 
ing in them, but otherwise it was 
quite comfortable. 

One of the most interesting articles 
to be tried out during the maneuver 
was a head hood and mask which 
covered the face except for a small 
opening with a piece of flexible wire 
hemmed in. It was possible to close 
the opening merely by pressing the 
wire together or open it into a slit 
for the eyes or to move it over to 
the right when the wind was from 
the left or to do any one of a num- 
ber of things to exclude all but a 
minimum of cold air. Artillery pieces 
were painted white—another elab- 
orate preparation made for the ma- 
neuver. The operation was a real 
test of work which has been going 
on for several years to get ready for 


grees 


zero. 
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a surprise attack from the north. 

The Ogdensburg Agreement in 
1940 laid the foundation of Canadian- 
United States cooperation in matters 
of defense. Both countries had initi- 
ated trials of equipment, procedures, 
doctrine and technique for the em- 
ployment of sizable forces in the 
arctic and subarctic. This information 
is made available on a mutual re- 
search basis and the majority of the 
organization working on the develop- 
ment along this line have integrated 
personnel from the other country in 
their staff. 

Exercise Sweetbrier was a “user 
trial” of national equipment and in- 
ternational cooperation and subject- 
ed personnel and mechanical equip- 
ment to a more difficult test on a 
larger scale than heretofore. 

The Northwest Highway system 
operated by the Canadian Army and 
perhaps better known as the Alaska 
Highway was built to supply by land 
the Northwest Staging Route. This 
route is a system of airstrips which 
were built to enable planes to be 
carried to Russia during the recent 
conflict. This highway and its ad- 
jacent air strip presented an estab- 
lished approach to the central part 
of the country and might be vital to 
its defense. Therefore, the locale of 
the exercise was one of mutual im- 
portance between nations. 

Once again the ability and disposi- 
tion of the people of our two great 
nations to cooperate has been dem- 
onstrated—in this instance in a mat- 
ter which may be one of life or death. 
THE END 













Canadian Army photo 
Above, the late Laurence Steinhardt, US Ambassador to Canada; 
Lt. General Charles Foulkes, Chief of the General Staff of the Canadian 
Army; and Brookes Claxton, Minister of National Defense for 
Canada, inspect a gun on a tour of operational sites. 















Shown studying battle maps are, left to 
right: Major General Penhale, chief of the Canadian 
Army’s Western Command; Lt. General Chamberlin, i 
Commander of the US Fifth Army and the top ; 
officer for Exercise Sweetbrier; and Air Vice 
Marshal Dunlap, Commander of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force’s North West Command. As they were 
planning, the troops above maneuvered. 

Below is the Kiwanis peace marker, at Sweetgrass, i 
Montana. It was passed by all US troops. 
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i DECLINE of monarchs and auto- 


ats has made every man a 
king. In the United States, at least, 
the real power is held by the indi- 

what ne ay (along with 

ign otne like nim) is the word 

Th rising importance of every 

man’s opinion has made public rela- 

tions an important consideration fo: 

eve Yy Majo! organization corpora- 

tion and institution. Keeping track 

people’s opinions and influencing 

hem is vital to the success of these 
groups 


However, the public doesn’t stand 
till to be classified into broad groups 
o they can be “influenced.” In fact, 
they insist on being in a lot of dif- 
ferent groups, in a lot of different 
places and with a lot of different 
interests 

One man, for instance, can be a 
worker, a property owner, a Cath- 
olic, a Polish-American, an Elk, an 
insurance policy holder and a 
Peorian 

The only way to be sure of the 
favorable opinion of any segment of 
the public is to get as close as pos- 
sible to every member of that seg- 
ment and try to make sure his 
opinion is favorable. 

That’s why the payoff of most 
public relations activity is at the 
grass roots. Opinion is influenced 
mostly in local situations and de- 
pends largely on local conditions. 
The best example of this is in poli- 
tics. The national parties make 
policies, generate propaganda and 
stir up interest, but the local wards 
and precincts determine the propor- 
tion of the vote for either party. 
It is the attitude of the local cit- 
izens toward the Democrats in their 
neighborhood that makes the big 
difference in the balloting. 

And the local service club is public 
relations in action, because its very 
existence is intended to influence the 
people of the community. 

Every Kiwanian is conducting 
public relations activity by being a 
member. He is working to adjust 
himself and his interests to the life, 
the needs and the interests of the 
town he lives in. In the larger unit 
of the Kiwanis club, he is conduct- 
ing community relations activity. So 
“public” relations really becomes 
“private” relations, because it means 
the contact of every person with 
every other person by means of the 
groups to which he belongs. 

Specifically, there are three major 
areas in which the Kiwanis club can 
best use the principles and_ tech- 
niques of public relations: in gain- 


ng respect and recognition for Ki- 
as a worth-while organization; 
support for Kiwanis proj- 
ects: in influencing public opinion 


on a controversial subject 


Winning recognition for Kiwanis 
depends on two things: what the 
club does, and how much attention 
its constructive activities attract 
recognition 


for Kiwanis as a worth-while organ- 


Gaining respect and 


ization is most important. The suc- 
cess of all other objectives depends 
upon it. Here are ways to go about it: 

Select those activities and proj- 
ects that are close to the hearts of 
the most people—that are most gen- 
erally recognized, most widespread 
in effect and most attention-winning 
For instance, it’s far more effective 
in building recognition to work on 
a city-wide brotherhood and anti- 
prejudice movement than to send 
six Negro boys to a summer camp. 


You'll get wider good will from 


the payoff in 


RELAT 


working to make music available to 
every child in the schools than from 
buying uniforms for a_ band of 
twenty youngsters who already play 
instruments. 

Work with other organizations that 
are highly regarded and have a 
widespread scope of activity, such as 
the recreation commission, the com- 
munity music council, the citizens’ 
school committee. Demonstrate 
through such cooperation that you 
are unselfishly working for the com- 
mon vood, and not for the glory of 
Kiwanians. This also will do an im- 
portant job in getting the work of 
Kiwanis known outside your own 
group. This is especially important 
when you work with representatives 
of the clergy, the press and radio, 
who have a great influence on the 
thinking of many people. 

Whenever possible, offer full co- 
operation with all good projects 
sponsored by local newspapers and 
radio stations. These may be charity 
sports events, music festivals, bene- 
fits for veterans, and so on. Making 
the media of public opinion your 
allies not only assures your part in 





successful public service activities, 


but builds good will with the insti- 
tutions that can do you the most 
good. 

Identify Kiwanis with all basic 
welfare movements, such as the Red 


Cross, Community Chest, the March 


4 } ] ; ¢ ‘ 
of Dimes, school aid programs and 


others. Be sure that every roll call 
of groups working for the welfare 
of the whole community includes 
Kiwanis. 

The best method for gaining sup- 
port for Kiwanis projects is to gain 
reciprocal support from the organi- 
zations and people you have been 
working with in projects. There is 
nothing more effective in gaining 
support than having demonstrated 
your ability to cooperate on projects 
others were interested in. 

Your success in building the stand- 
ing of Kiwanis will pave the way for 
public support for all Kiwanis proj- 
ects. People gladly support men and 


PUBLIC 
ee 


organizations they respect for good 
works, while they suspect ulterior 
motives of those who seem to be 
sticking to their own back yards. 

At the start of any project, make 
it more than just a Kiwanis project. 
Remember that the main objective 
of each project is to accomplish its 
goal and that praise and prestige for 
Kiwanis will result from your ac- 
complishments and service, regard- 
less of the help you may have from 
others. So, get endorsements and 
support from leaders of other groups 
—churches, press, radio, civic organ- 
izations, women’s clubs, educational 
bodies and others. 

Developing favorable public opin- 
ion on controversial issues calls for 
skillful use of publicity techniques 
like these: 

Localize the issue as much as pos- 
sible. Tell how government spend- 
ing hurts your town or how inad- 
equate school budgets harm the local 
children. Cite examnvles and give 
figures that are close to home. 

Make use of any suitable events, 
holidays or items in the news as 
sounding boards for your publicity 
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By PHILIP LESLY 


President, The Philip Lesly Company 


The public is 


made up of 


many interest 


groups which re- 


act differently te 
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activities—newspaper stories, radio 
broadcasts, meetings, mailings, and 
so on. 

Conduct an objective survey of 
local opinion on the issue and pub- 
licize the results. 

Have a group (preferably not con- 
fined to Kiwanians) make a study of 
the controversy and issue a report. 
Then publicize the report as widely 
as possible. 

Arrange for a well-known author- 
ity on the subject (preferably not a 
local man) to speak in your town. 
It’s better if the speech is not at a 
Kiwanis meeting and if the audience 
is as diversified as possible. 

Appoint a committee, adopt a pro- 
gram, report on each step as it is 
taken and publicize it. 

Stage a debate on the issue. 

Make an award for a contribution 
to your side of the issue. 

Arrange for appearances to talk 
on the issue before public bodies like 
the city council, the state legislature 
and so on. 

Besides newspaper stories, write 
letters to the newspapers, local 
weeklies and various organization 
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the appeals of 


community 


service 


organizations 





such as Kiwanis. 











publications which have influence. 

Publicity for everything Kiwanis 
does is the motor that makes its pro- 
gram go. There are two cardinal 
errors most commonly behind the 
failure of service club activity: say- 
ing nothing about what they do, and 
saying it only to themselves. 

The most important thing to 
remember is to direct most of your 
publicity outside your own group. 
Use the common media of news- 
papers, radio, leaflets, speeches, 
sermons, advertising and meetings— 
but direct them at businessmen, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher 
groups, church organizations, work- 
ers, housewives, children—in fact, 
every segment of the population that 
has any bearing on your activities. 
An inspiring meeting at your weekly 
luncheon may be just a pep session, 
while the same speaker or presenta- 
tion directed at a women’s club 
might convert important people to 
your viewpoint. 

Get publicity at every opportunity 
—opinion is influenced by repeated 
impression, steady wearing away of 
prejudices, constant penetration of 


the person’s consciousness. Play 
every tune you can on your horn— 
not just the high notes. 

For instance, one project affords 
opportunities for stories on the de- 
cision to undertake it, the resolution 
passed in a meeting supporting it, 
appointment of a committee, the de- 
cision by the committee to make a 
survey, announcement of the survey 
results (in several stages, if pos- 
sible), presentation of the survey 
results to the authorities involved 
(city council, housing board, etc.), 
the response of the authorities, your 
club’s action on the response, and on 
and on. 

These suggestions are practical 
ways to accomplish the club’s desires. 
But it’s the heart of good public 
relations, that the most good comes 
to an organization from doing good. 
This type of activity, while con- 
sciouslv aimed at gaining vour ends, 
will build a better community, enrich 
the lives of the people in your town 
and make democracy work better. 


That’s public relations—building 
your welfare by building the welfare 
of your “publics.” THE END 
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By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 








Moving mountains, changing the course of rivers and reclaiming millions of 


acres of land are legitimate functions of our government, which must 


be large enough to carry on these immense operations. 


“MINCE THE beginning of time people 
s) have flocked around water holes. 
Civilization has progressed from the 
3rahmaputra and the Nile to the 
Rhine, the Thames, the Volga, the 
Yellow, to the Mississippi, the Colo- 
rado and the Columbia. 

Today, in a too rapidly growing 
world, people must create their own 
water holes or perish. There are no 
new lands to discover and the pro- 
ductivity of the lands we own is de- 
creasing. And since the productivity 
of the land is influenced by water, 
every inch of the earth must be re- 
claimed by rerouting and controlling 
the flow of rivers. 

Reclamation, the process of restor- 
ing desiccated land to fertility, is a 
measure that has quite suddenly 
come upon the consciousness of the 
American public. It was perhaps the 
exigency of the recent war and the 
realization during periods of shortage 
that brought about the startling 
truth that if civilization was to sur- 
vive it must rehabilitate the natural 
gifts that we ravaged or neglected. 

This is the twentieth century 
crusade. 

Since 1902, during the administra- 


3f 


tion of Theodore Roosevelt, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has been build- 
ing irrigation projects in the western 
states at the cost of billions. The 
expense may seem exorbitant, but 
west of the ninety-seventh meridian 
(just past Kansas City) lie more 
than 740,000,000 acres, a third of the 
land area of the continental United 
States, receiving on the average less 
than twenty inches of rain, which is 
considered a minimum for ordinary 
farming. 

An example of how much the West 
depends on reclamation projects is 
illustrated in the once ungovernable 
fury of the Colorado River which 
was broken to yoke by three dams 
and now furnishes power and water 
to seven states and will shortly be 
fed to Mexico by the Davis Dam. 
Nearly four-fifths of the nation’s 
food grains are produced in the 
western states, and one-fourth of 
them are grown under irrigation. 

Out west of the Mississippi people 
are more grimly conscious of their 
dependence on the resources of the 
land. They have seen the precious 
topsoil washed away in the floods of 
muddy, undammed rivers; they have 


seen farms seared to deserts from 
lack of water; they have seen ghost 
towns where great communities once 
stood; and they see now boom towns 
of verdure and golden grain, deserts 
turned into Gardens of Eden and 
waterpower as the prime source of 
energy for their coalless economy. 

There is little wonder that to them 
the most important resource in the 
world is water. But it must not be 
regarded as a regional issue, since it 
is inseparably tied in with our entire 
national economy and welfare. And 
only the government can move 
mountains and rivers! This is too 
big a job for private enterprise. 

Modern irrigation in this country 
began back in 1847 when followers 
of Brigham Young broke some 
desertland in the Salt Lake Valley of 
Utah and diverted the waters of what 
is now City Creek to plant potatoes. 
But even before this the prehistoric 
Indians of the Southwest practiced 
irrigation down in New Mexico 
where they dug ditches to transport 
water to their fields. When their 
water vanished, so did their civiliza- 
tion. 

It was not so many years back that 
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a dam served only a single purpose— 
either for irrigation alone, as a power 
dam, or for the improvement of 


navigation. Those days went out 


with button shoes. Today dams 
exercise several functions simulta- 
neously. The Central Valley Rec- 


lamation project in California is an 


Pictured below is a 150,000 h.p. 
water wheel being installed at the 
Grand Coulee Dam’s generating 
plant, the largest in the world. 


At the left is a night view of 
the Grand Coulee Dam. Power from this 
gigantic development has made 

it possible for hundreds of western 
communities to electrify. 


The supervisor 

of a water reservoir 
does much to 

aid local farmers. 








? 


Sureau of Reclamation phot 


excellent illustration. Over one mil- 
lion acres of rich lands, once inad- 
equately supplied by water, are now 
navigation has im- 
proved on two important rivers; 
flood damages to highly developed 
lands along these rivers have been 
reduced; production of low consumer 


irrigated; been 


This tunnel was drilled to di- 
vert the flow of a river during 
construction of a $43,431,000 
reclamation project in Montana. 





power for a rapidly growing 
market obtained; the provision of a 


cost 


safe fresh water supply for cities and 
industries as well as for farms; the 
regulation of the fluctuating flow of 
the rivers for the protection of 
domestic supply; the safeguarding of 
400,000 fertile delta 


acres of lands 


Moving mountains with dynamite 
phase of 
western dam building. This blast 
carved a spillway at David Dam. 


and bulldozers is one 








f threatened with ruin by the 
litration of salt water trom tne 


ea: and the creation of recreational 


nd wildlife area 
It is difficult to visualize or even 
ealize the enormity of these gigan- 


almost incredible feats of engi- 
neering genius in steel and concrete 
inless one visited successively all 
the 163 dam projects in the country. 

Men of vision have changed the 
entire topography of the earth’s 
crust. Mountain ranges were moved, 
tunnels carved, rivers made to run 
uphill, 150 mile long lakes created, 
and mushrooming cities flourished 
in the wake of their development 
all of which will change the geog- 
raphy books of our children. 

Out of irrigation came great out- 
door greenhouses, lush green valleys 
of growing crops, livestock grazing, 
men planting and harvesting, new 
highways crowded with trucks haul- 
ing produce to market, nearby cities 
bustling with commerce and traffic. 
All where once only wastelands 
rotted 

As a consequence of all this, Gree- 
ley’s advice of two generations ago 
is still good. Settlement of public 
land by homesteaders has been the 
practice since the early beginning of 
the reclamation program. Of course 
there have been no covered wagon 
stampedes since 1916; today lots are 
drawn from ballot boxes. 

Veterans of World War II have re- 
ceived irrigation farms with an ag- 
gregate total of more than 39,000 
acres, and additional public lands are 
being opened as water becomes 


available. In addition to the public 


lands, the Bureau is buying land in 
the million-acre Columbia Basin 
Project in Washington which will be 
opened in family-size farms made 
available for resale under a public 


The mighty Columbia River, like other natural resources of 
the Northwest, has been made even more useful to man by the 


notice form of agreement which will 
also entitle the veteran to first pur- 
chase privileges. 

From 1900 to 1940 the mountain 
and Pacific states, in which is 
centered ninety per cent of the 
irrigation projects in the country, 
tripled in population while the entire 
country’s population gains were only 
one-fourth as great. The impact of 
the migration from the mummified 
Great Plains is still reverberating in 
the western states as more than 150,- 
000 families have shifted here within 
the last decade. 

There are more than 14,000,000 
persons in these eleven states, of 
whom more than one-half live on 
irrigated farms or in the cities and 
towns supported by these farms. 
This is eleven per cent of the na- 
tion’s population. Out of their 
20,000,000 irrigated acres come half a 
billion dollars worth of crops an- 
nually besides agricultural wealth in 
the form of cattle, sheep, poultry, 
eggs, butterfat and like products. 
And there is no reason to believe 
that its population and produce could 
not be doubled comfortably through 
the irrigation of 20,000,000 more 
acres—which the Bureau is con- 
templating. 

These huge irrigation projects do 
more than just water the soil. They 
give light to millions of lamps in dis- 
tant cities and drive the gears of in- 
dustry producing about 15,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours of power annually, 
which is seventy per cent of the 
power produced in the western 
states. 

If we can come to understand that, 
of the globe’s two billion people, 
one-half are undernourished and 
each child born from this day for- 
ward will only add to the impover- 
ishment, we will come to appreciate 








these engineering feats and what 
they mean to humanity. Reclamation 
is one of the measures taken to pre- 
pare every possible resource of this 
earth and, if necessary, the entire 
contour of the globe will be altered 
by its blueprint. 

Russia has an immense program of 
reclamation in progress for saving 
the soil, including a three thousand 
mile forest belt to check the dry 
desert winds from Central Asia; for 
maintaining the water level of the 
Caspian Sea by diverting rivers into 
it that now flow into the Arctic 
Ocean; for a vast system of reser- 
voirs for irrigation and electric 
power; for the checking of erosion 
and the reclaiming of deserts into 
fertile farmlands. 

Russia’s program is a challenge to 
our own capacity and ingenuity, and 
we are not idling. Our own Rec- 
lamation Bureau will spend more 
than $3,000,000,000 in the next ten 
years to change the course of two 
rivers, build twenty reservoirs and 
cut a dozen canals to open land for 
50,000 new farms. To the far west, 
the Columbia River Basin is the land 
of the future. In direct proportion 
to the development of this river, the 
Northwest will prosper and gain eco- 
nomic strength. Besides the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville dams fed by 
this river, a new $100,000,000 project, 
the Hungry Horse Dam, was begun 
last July. 

But, explicitly, reclamation is more 
than a story about water and dams 
and power and farms. It is a story 
about people—people who are build- 
ing new homes, new livelihoods and 
security and new dreams for the 
world of tomorrow. It is an oppor- 
tunity for a greater number of peo- 
ple to win a decent American level 
of living on reclaimed land. THE END 





This rich field of barley grew on land that was worthless 
before Uncle Sam’s engineers impounded a river and diverted 


government-sponsored developments of the last twenty years. some of its waters through irrigation ditches to this field. 
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Mes GROWS in two ways: in size, first, and then in 
“ capacity for accomplishment. There is some over- 
lapping, of course, but it seems that physical growth 
must come first. 

And although there is no great relationship between 
the size of a man and either his capabilities or his 
influence on other men, the matter of stature does have 
a strong psychological effect. Smaller men are at a 
disadvantage. The people who sell shoes to make men 
look taller can tell you all about man’s desire to tower 
over his fellow man, physically as well as mentally. 

It seems to be natural for a man to feel that way, too, 
about his son. Mine is not quite three years old, and 
although I hope he will 
be a professional man, I 
admire his growing phy- 
sique and I am proud of 
his physical progress. His 
mother, who is a nurse, 
wants him to be a doctor, 
and I obviously want him 
to be a writer, yet we are both highly elated that his 
greatest accomplishment is an ability to drive nails. He 
has mastered—and remember he won’t be three until 
this fall—those sure, quick and rhythmic strokes of the 
accomplished carpenter and can drive a nail straight 
home, finishing off with that extra light tap or two of 
a real craftsman. Although we don’t think he’ll ever 
be a carpenter, we know that this is an indication that 
he will be outstanding among men! 

I’ve been watching Kiwanis grow and develop, too— 
not as intimately and not from the date of its birth, but 
nevertheless very closely and with an almost similar 
feeling of affection. And I can see why those who knew 
Kiwanis as an infant take particular pride in the growth 
of the organization since 1915 to more than 3,100 clubs 
and 198,000 members. 

It is natural enough, too, that those who knew Kiwanis 
during its earlier years in Detroit are proud of the 
stature of an organization that provided more than a 
quarter of a million lunches for school children, dis- 
tributed a third of a million quarts of milk, gave clothing 
to 38,000 needy children and assisted 36,000 other needy 
families last year. 

But Kiwanis cannot continue to grow merely by pro- 
viding more lunches, more milk, more clothing each 
year. Certainly Kiwanians above all people hope for 
the time when no one will need charity. That time 
probably never will come, but we would be untrue to 
our trust if we did not strive for it. Kiwanis exists be- 
cause of a need to help unfortunate people, yet Kiwanis 
cannot hope to thrive on the misfortune of others. Our 
big objective should not be the stopgap of helping needy 
people, but in eliminating lack of opportunity and hu- 
man misery. Therefore, our ultimate success will come 
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we grow, too 
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when the statistics on aiding the unfortunate level off. 

And they have begun to level off in some welfare 
activities. Although they increased about seven per 
cent over-all for underprivileged work and Kiwanians 
provided more clothing and aided more families last 
year, fewer free lunches and fewer quarts of milk were 
provided. Whether this decline was due to other 
agencies realizing the need for helping or just the result 
of better employment and improved economic conditions 
is hard to tell. Certainly it was not because of any 
relaxed effort by the clubs. And certainly Kiwanis is 
strongly in favor, at any rate, of any condition or circum- 
stance that will result in less need for welfare services. 

It might be, then, that 
Kiwanis can do more 
good for the masses of 
people by becoming even 
more active in public af- 
fairs and in influencing 
public opinion while con- 
tinuing to direct its ef- 
forts toward the rehabilitation of morale and self-reliance 
of the underprivileged and otherwise unfortunate. 

The start of a trend that way has already developed. 
While some of our activities for the unfortunate have 
declined in 1949, Kiwanis clubs conducted more “Get 
Out the Vote” campaigns, more safety and courtesy 
drives, more “Go To Church” campaigns, more public 
and open forums and more activities in behalf of 
economy in local and state governments than the year 
before. It is a good sign that, in addition to the inevi- 
table stopgap work, Kiwanis is turning toward influenc- 
ing public opinion along lines that will get at funda- 
mental causes and correct deficiencies on a wholesale 
scale and at their source. 

We certainly don’t want to be in the position of a 
certain colonel that I knew during the war who seemed 
to be more interested in keeping himself occupied than 
in actually accomplishing anything. Consistent with 
his high rank, he was always given an assignment that 
required nothing but decisions and very little personal 
endeavor. He depended upon a capable staff to take 
over almost all his responsibilities. 

He was located during most of the war where the 
summers are hot and humid and ambition is at a low 
ebb unless constantly prodded. One of his favorite hot 
weather pastimes was killing flies, and his secretary was 
notified not to disturb him when he was active with 
the swatter. She kept some officers outside his office 
one day, saying he was busily occupied, when to her 
embarrassment he shouted, “Somebody open up a. door 
or take out a screen, I’m all out of flies!” 

Our work with unfortunate people will go on, but it 
is good to know that we will never get into the rut the 
colonel was in. THE END 


. 
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ROBERT L. McCRARY, Jr. 


Juvenile Court Judge and Chairman, 
Marianna Plan Committee, Florida District 


The Training School for Boys 

at Marianna, Florida was a hopeless 
dumping ground for troublemakers 
until Kiwanians began salvaging young 
lives through the Marianna plan. 
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regen of youngsters are kept 
from delinquency and crime by 
the kindly interest and wholesome 
activity sponsored by Kiwanis clubs, 
known for their work with under- 
privileged children. But what about 
the youngster who does become de- 
linquent, is committed to an _ in- 
stitution to be rehabilitated and then 
returns to society? Doesn’t he de- 
serve perhaps even more attention 
from such organizations as ours? 

The Kiwanis Club of Marianna, 
Florida thinks so, and they are aided, 
perhaps, by their nearness to the 
Florida Industrial School for Boys, 
which is located in the same com- 
munity. Teen-agers are committed to 
this institution by courts throughout 
the state for the violation of many 
laws. They are sent there only as a 
last resort after all the local, church, 
civic and private institutions have 
passed them over or given them up 
as failures. What should be done, 
then, when they are released from 
this kind of institution? 

Within his home community, the 


problems a lad from an institution 
will face are so great and varied 
that even an adult would find it dif- 
ficult to overcome them. Those diffi- 
culties arise because he is often 
branded a criminal instead of a de- 
linquent youngster who has received 
specialized training designed to help 
him overcome his particular prob- 
lems. Social stigma and ostracism are 
the inevitable results. 

The boy himself hesitates to seek 
out those organizations and agencies 
that would insure his becoming en- 
gaged in wholesome activities. There 
have been cases where boys were 
discouraged from taking part in 
church activities, athletics, commun- 
ity recreational programs, Scouting 
and other normal activities of youth. 
Some have been discouraged from 
attempting to re-enter the public 
schools. Many have found it 
tremely difficult to secure employ- 
ment, because prospective employers 
have them branded as “hopeless.” 

Realizing all this, the Kiwanis 
Club of Marianna asked other Ki- 
wanis clubs throughout the state to 
sponsor the return of released 
youngsters from the _ industrial 
school. This had to be a statewide 
project, because the boys from the 
Florida Industrial School came from 
all over the state. There was no way 
for the local [Marianna] club to aid 
in their rehabilitation, although it 
was this club which had the original 
interest in easing their way back to 
society. 

Almost all the clubs in the Florida 
District responded, and now are co- 
operating in a plan whereby a Ki- 
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One Kiwanis club developed a youth service activity 


which has spread through Florida and into other districts. 
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wanian acts as a representative of 
society in seeing personally that the 
young men recently released from 
the institution are treated as nor- 
mally as possible. 

For the past four years this plan 
has been carried out as one of the 
major objectives in youth service 
work by the Florida District, and a 
district-wide committee has been 
active in promoting it to the point 
where it is no longer considered an 
experiment. Three hundred boys 
have returned to Florida communi- 
ties from the school with Kiwanian 
sponsors. An actual survey of cases 
has shown that return to the offense 
that caused the young men to be 
committed originally is twenty per 
cent less in the case of the young- 
sters sponsored by Kiwanians than 
it is when they are left to return to 
society unaided. 

When a Kiwanian volunteers his 
service to act as a sponsor for a boy 
who returns to his community, he 
signifies he will devote the necessary 
time and effort to carry out the sug- 
gestions to help the boy get re- 
adjusted in his community. It may 
be many months before a boy is 
available for him to sponsor, but 
his name will be retained in the file 
of the committee until an assign- 
ment can be made. 

A few days before the release of 
the boy from the school the sponsor 
is notified and is provided with a 
brief history giving something of the 
boy’s background. This includes ac- 
tivities in which the boy has shown 
an interest while at the industrial 
school, and the school grades at 





The competitive spirit that 

comes from inter-scholastic competition 
with the teams of other schools in 
northwest Florida can help ex-bad boys 
reform—providing they 

are given equal opportunities. 

The Marianna plan exists so these 
youths can have an even break. 
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which he is qualified to work. In 
some cases, because of a boy’s age 
and amount of school retardation, it 
is not wise to insist upon his re- 
entering public schools. By reading 
the boy’s work experience at the 
industrial school and by talking with 
the boy, the sponsor is able to get a 
fairly accurate idea of what consti- 
tutes suitable employment for the 
youngster who is not re-entering 
school. Other information contained 
in the history includes the boy’s 
church preference, the names and 
address of his parents or guardian, 
and the expected date of his return. 

When the sponsor gets this infor- 
mation he is able to make contacts 
in the local community in prepara- 
tion for the arrival of the boy. If the 
lad is to enter school, the sponsor 
talks with the school authorities, 
teachers and activity directors, who 
will have him under their super- 
vision. These groups are told what 
the Kiwanians are trying to accom- 
plish, and their assistance is re- 
quested. Athletic directors, glee club 
officers and band directors are told 
what the situation is and their co- 
operation is enlisted. The minister 
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of the church of the boy’s preference 
and the director of the church youth 
program are interviewed, too. 

And then the Kiwanian contacts 
the court authorities in the municipal 
and county law enforcement agencies 
to let them know that Kiwanis is 
interested in the boy. One of the 
most important things the Kiwanian 
does is to advise the law enforce- 
ment officers that although every 
one expects them to be vigilant in 
so far as the boy is concerned, it 
is hoped that they will not become 
overly suspicious and make the boy 
feel that he is being suspected of 
every minor law violation that occurs 
within his neighborhood. 

Each sponsor acts for a period of 
about one year. It is presumed that 
within that time the boy should have 
successfully made his adjustment. 

This plan has been so successful 
that several other Kiwanis districts 
have begun to adopt it. It may well 
set a pattern for International activ- 
ity and show other groups outside of 
Kiwanis that are interested in young 
people how personal interest will do 
what impersonal, although well- 
intended, planning cannot. THE END 
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These are some of the kids 

who are sentenced to the reform school 
at Marianna. What they learned in 
school did little good until .Kiwanians 
began helping parolees readjust to 
society. Facilities such as the 

room at the left are more effective 

now that the inmates know they’ll have 
a decent chance on the outside. 
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DOTHAN, ALABAMA There are fifteen candidates for 
state governor in the coming election, and Dothan 
Kiwanians are meeting them before the balloting 
begins. 

MANKATO, MINNESOTA A project carried out last year 
in connection with this club’s summer camp is of 
interest to the scores of Kiwanis clubs now planning 
activities for the summer. What Mankato Kiwan- 
ians did was to open their campground on Lake 
Washington to cerebral palsied children and their 
parents. The special session lasted a week. Moth- 
ers and fathers came to help their afflicted children 
enjoy the outdoors and learn about improved treat- 
ment methods. Experts from the National Society 
for Crippled Children attended the camp to advise 
children and their parents. 

Said one observer from another locality: “We’ve 
been trying to think of something to do for the 
families of cerebral palsied children, and this looks 
like the answer.” 

RIVERSIDE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN This club maintains 
displays of vocational guidance literature at two 
Detroit libraries. 

LIVE OAK, FLORIDA As an investment in youth and 
the prosperity of their area, Live Oak Kiwanians 
recently bought an eighty acre tract of land that will 
be used as an experimental agriculture and forestry 
development. Title to the land was given to the 
Suwannee chapter of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. The boys will plant forty acres with seven 
kinds of pasture grasses. The FFA’ers will keep 
careful records for the benefit of farmers in the area. 

The remaining forty acres will be planted with 
pine seedlings. The Kiwanis Club of Live Oak will 
pay the expenses of grass planting and reforestation. 

A local restaurant supplied 250 free chicken 
luncheons at the dedication ceremony and five 
tractor companies lent FFA’ers the equipment 
necessary to plow twenty acres and plant 2000 pine 
seedlings. 

HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS Kiwanians here are sponsoring 
a citizenship responsibilty clinic for 700 high school 
seniors. 

STANDISH, MAINE This club donated a truck load of 
wood to a sick old man in need of fuel. 

NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI Kiwanians here have helped 
found a community film council to encourage use of 
educational motion pictures by schools, churches 
and civic groups. 

NORTH HUDSON, NEW JERSEY Members of this club 
have organized the first colored Boy Scout troop in 
the vicinity. 
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BAYSIDE, NEW YORK This club is supporting the 
efforts of local civic organizations to confine public 
housing to slum clearance and construction of dwell- 
ings for low income families. 

HELENA, MONTANA This club polled its members to 
get their opinions of whether the city should change 
its form of government. 

HINTON, OKLAHOMA Hinton Kiwanians are backing a 
proposal for veterans’ housing units. 

NORTH OGDEN, UTAH Members of this club are trying 
to discourage construction of a topping plant near 
town because fumes from the plant would endanger 
the health of people in the area. 

LAKE CITY, FLORIDA War veterans at a government 
hospital are being supplied with post cards by the 
Kiwanis Club of Lake City. 

ASHLAND, KANSAS This club is sponsoring a city ordi- 
nance to keep trailers out of the residential section 
of the community. 

RECTOR, ARKANSAS Kiwanians here are planning a 
summer recreation program for children. 

SAINT CLOUD, MINNESOTA Saint Cloud Kiwanians 
entertained sixty-eight GI farm trainees and their 
instructors at a luncheon. 

HALLANDALE, FLORIDA  Kiwanians here are carrying 
on a mosquito abatement program. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA This club is financing 
an English class for new Americans. 

CLINTON, OKLAHOMA Kiwanians here raised the 
money to buy a soil testing laboratory for the farm- 
ers of the county. 

NARROWS, VIRGINIA Members of this club helped a 
local cheese and dairy factory get state and county 
permits to buy and retail grade A milk. 

ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND Members of this club have 
raised money to finance a traffic survey of Annapolis 
and vicinity. 

GREENSBORO, FLORIDA This club is trying to get a 
young doctor for the community. 

WEST BRANCH, MICHIGAN This club staged a series of 
minstrel shows to raise money for improving a local 
athletic field. 

ONEIDA, TENNESSEE Members of this club traveled at 
their own expense to Nashville, where they appeared 
before the Public Utilities Commission to ask for 
better telephone service. 


LILBOURN, MISSOURI This club is helping organize a 
county health council. 
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NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS Because of the 
alarming increase in child sex crimes, the Kiwanis 
Club of North Little Rock has distributed 1000 post- 
ers throughout the community. Printed with red ink 
on a white background, the posters read: “Children, 
don’t talk to strangers! Don’t accept money from 
anyone! Don’t accept candy from anyone! Don’t 
ride in cars with anyone you don’t know! Go 
STRAIGHT HOME from school.” City officials and 
educators have approved the Kiwanians’ poster pro- 
gram as have most of the parents in this community. 


WEST LIBERTY, KENTUCKY Kiwanians here reor- 
ganized a defunct fish and game club. The service 
clubbers also got a game warden appointed to their 
region. 

ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA This club bought a rifle for 
a junior gun club, which meets once a week for 
practice sessions. A coach from the Kiwanis club 
supervises the young marksmen. 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO Ata “municipal night” meeting, 
the mayor of Chatham spoke and an alderman con- 
ducted a quiz on civic affairs. 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS One-twelfth of the community 
turned out to hear a recent musical show put on by 
the Kiwanis Club of De Kalb. Local choral groups 
participated, as did pianists, organists and ac- 
cordionists. Money raised will be used for under- 
privileged child work. 
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This young accordionist was one of the variety of performers 
who took part in the De Kalb Kiwanis club’s fund-raising mu- 
sical talent show. One-twelfth of the entire town turned out. 
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ASHLAND, KENTUCKY This club is investigating the 
problem of racial segregation in local theaters. 
BUTTE, MONTANA This club is trying to get an agri- 

cultural agent for their county. 

BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA In cooperation with the 
Tri-Angler Sportsmen’s Club, Bluefield Kiwanians 
are stocking local trout streams. 

BOARDMAN, OHIO’ Every Saturday night this club puts 
on a dance for teen-agers. Six or seven Kiwanis 
couples act as chaperons, and the club sells refresh- 
ments to help pay for the orchestra and janitor 
service. 

FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO About twenty new Cana- 
dian citizens were honored recently by the Kiwanis 
Club of Fort Frances. 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here have placed 
The Kiwanis Magazine and other literature about 
Kiwanis in the local library. 

CASPER, WYOMING These Kiwanians annually enter- 
tain boys from the Wind River Indian Reservation. 
This year the Indian lads played for an evening in 
the Casper high school gym and stayed in a nice 
hotel. 

GREENVILLE, ALABAMA Kiwanians here are helping 
local sportsmen organize a hunting and fishing club. 

BIG STONE GAP, VIRGINIA These Kiwanians are pro- 
moting church attendance by improving parking 
facilities around all neighborhood churches. 

NORTHEAST DETROIT, MICHIGAN This club conduct- 
ed a forum on the administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 

WAYNE, NEBRASKA _ This club is helping a newly- 
arrived displaced person. 

PONTIAC, MICHIGAN This club has distributed 500 re- 
prints of the Reader’s Digest article, “The Road 
Ahead,” to members of a high school graduating 
class. 

DELAWARE, OHIO When the US representative from 
Delaware asked members of this club for their opin- 
ions on current topics, the Kiwanians responded by 
polling all members of the club. Results were tabu- 
lated and forwarded to Washington, D.C. 

METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here got Sunday 
School teachers for local churches. 

OKEMAH, OKLAHOMA This club is helping displaced 
persons get settled in the community. 

MARYVILLE-ALCOA, TENNESSEE Kiwanians here are 
investigating the feasibility of dial phones for their 
community. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Two shows were 
sponsored by this club for veterans at Valley Forge 
Hospital. 

SPARTA, NEW JERSEY Sparta area Boy Scouts, 4- 
H’ers and FFA’ers are going to enjoy a trout fishing 
contest that will be put on this summer by the 
Kiwanis Club of Sparta. 

BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA This club is rebuilding the 
city’s public dock. 

MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS These Kiwanians helped 
modernize the traffic regulations of their community. 

PRESCOTT, ARKANSAS These Kiwanians have dis- 
tributed 20,000 kudzu plants to farmers in the county. 


CHIPLEY, FLORIDA This club is making an effort to 
improve rail service to Chipley. 
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EATONTON, GEORGIA To encourage soil conservation, 
this club is preparing a slogan that will be used in 
cancelling stamps at the local post office. 

FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA With other service 
clubs in the area, Fort Lauderdale Kiwanians are 
working to have a college established in Broward 
County. 

RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA This club has helped im- 
prove the community’s water district system, en- 
abling industrial users to get their water much 
cheaper than before. 

ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK Roosevelt Kiwanians have 
organized an inter-faith committee to promote bet- 
ter understanding among religious and lay organ- 
izations in the community. Four ministers and four 
laymen are on the committee. 

CAMP HILL, ALABAMA Kiwanians here have prepared 
brochures on Camp Hill’s qualifications as an in- 
dustrial location. The publications have been sent 
to sixty manufacturers. 

REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA This club is working to 
preserve the famous redwood forest from the threat 
of logging. 

SARNIA, ONTARIO Sarnia Kiwanians have _ taken 
charge of an eighteen-year-old boy who was about 
to be sent to a reformatory. 

SAINT HELENS, OREGON Members of this club fur- 
nished transportation for voters in a recent local 
election. 

CARROLLTON, KENTUCKY This club helped finance a 
survey for a new dam on the Kentucky River. 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians here are helping 

organize choirs in local missions. 

WELLSVILLE, MISSOURI This club is working to 
bring a new industry into the community. 

COLUMBIANA, ALABAMA This club is working with 
the Columbiana postmaster to have a new post 
office building put up. 

PAINTSVILLE, KENTUCKY Members of this club are 
responsible for passage of a bill providing $75,000 
worth of highways in rural Kentucky. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO The Kiwanis Club of Toronto 
has installed “milk bars” in several local boys clubs 
to get the youngsters to drink milk instead of pop. 
The kids are enthusiastic. 








These Boy Scouts from Illinois were entertained by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Springfield, Illinois just before the boys took 
over the state government as a Scout Citizenship Day activity. 


CANNELTON, INDIANA Kiwanians here have given 
time, energy and money to keep the Ohio River 
from flooding their town. The men helped sand- 
bag flood wall gates and operate pumps. A com- 
mittee of Kiwanians also solicited business houses 
and citizens for money to pay the expenses of 
operating pumps and hiring more emergency labor. 

SPRING CITY, TENNESSEE These Kiwanians_ are 
working to secure a bridge across the Watts Bar 
Dam. 

OSCEOLA, ARKANSAS Osceola Kiwanians helped the 
Farm Bureau reach its quota in a recent member- 
ship drive. 

EAST ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN This club staged a 
forum on the community’s garbage disposal prob- 
lems. Future forums on school district reorganiza- 
tion, neighborhood planning, and development of 
water and sewage facilities are being planned. 

MACOMB, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here are planning a 
community calendar to publicize all meetings 
around town. 

FREEPORT, NEW YORK As one of its agricultural ac- 
tivities, this club has been working to get congres- 
sional appropriations for soil conservation. 

WISCONSIN DELLS, WISCONSIN Members of this club 
are working with their Chamber of Commerce on a 
summer advertising campaign to attract tourists to 
the community’s famous resort area. 





The Kiwanis Club of Eagle Rock, California has been doing vocational guidance work for the last ten years. During this time 
the service clubbers have built up an impressive collection of literature about general aptitude testing and the individual require- 
ments of various occupations. This photograph shows Eagle Rock teen-agers in the Kiwanis Vocational Guidance Library. 
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YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA Together with the 
Chamber of Commerce, Yankton Kiwanians are 
working against a power bill that was taken up in 
a special session of the state legislature. 

MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS These Kiwanians are plan- 
ning a flower and vegetable contest for this summer. 

FARMINGTON, WASHINGTON To help get voters to the 
polls for a school election, Kiwanians here are 
furnishing free transportation. 

HOOSICK FALLS, NEW YORK This club has given a 
fifty foot flag pole and a flag to a local factory which 
the people of the community built. 

BELLE CENTER, OHIO Kiwanians here compiled a list 
of people willing to donate blood at the community’s 
hospitals. 

ROSLINDALE - WEST ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Members of this club are cooperating with the vo- 
cational rehabilitation specialist at a local veterans’ 
hospital by taking inventory of the job opportuni- 
ties for disabled vets. 

MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA Monessen Kiwanians 
helped bolster the sagging spirits of local merchants 
who have been suffering because of the recent coal 
strike. The service clubbers promoted a Merchants’ 
Pep Rally and passed out a questionnaire titled, 
“What the People Want and Expect from Our Mer- 
chants.”’ Results of the poll will be passed on to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

SCOTIA, NEW YORK Together with the Chamber of 
Commerce, this club is promoting revision of the 
city’s zoning and building codes. 


“STRATHROY, ONTARIO The firemen of this commun- 


ity were honored at a Kiwanis dinner. 

LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO This club. gave a banquet 
for Cub Scouts. 

BENTON, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here are helping 
Boy Scouts find part-time jobs. 

MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA Moundsville Ki- 
wanians have been investigating communistic liter- 
ature that is being sent to high schools. The service 
clubbers examined sample publications and then 
made sure that such literature is not being used in 
their schools. 

HELPER, UTAH These Kiwanians helped a_ local 
sportsmen’s organization make a survey of wild life 
and cattle stranded by snow storms. 

IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA A _ resolution 
opposing recognition of Communist China has been 
prepared by Irvington Kiwanians and sent to their 
senators and congressmen. 

DEER LODGE, MONTANA This club gets the names 
of new residents from a power company and then 
welcomes the newcomers. 

PIPESTONE, MINNESOTA This club is working to ex- 
pand and improve the Pipestone Indian school for 
underprivileged Indian children. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA This club subscribes to 
five trade magazines for the high school library. 
WEWAHITCHKA, FLORIDA Kiwanians here posted 
signs marking the best fishing spots on the Dead 

Lakes. 

TABER, ALBERTA Throughout the winter, Taber Ki- 
wanians have sponsored a Midget and Bantam 
Hockey League. The teams are coached and man- 
aged by Kiwanians. 

LATONIA, KENTUCKY When a Kentucky senator 
signed a bill which Latonia Kiwanians thought 
detrimental to democracy, the Kiwanians sent him 
a protest. THE END 
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Tue Eagle Rock High School Key Club at Eagle Rock, 
California operates a snack bar at the school where milk, 
cookies and candy bars are sold during mid-morning 
recess. Profits go to the general student fund. ... When 
the police department of Buffalo, New York inaugurated 
a safety patrol to direct traffic at intersections near the 
Bennett High School, Key Clubbers there were placed 
in charge of the project. Not a single accident has 
occurred since they assumed its direction. . .. The Key 
Club of Massey Hill High School was presented with a 
youth center by the sponsoring Kiwanis Club of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


Art Melbourne High School, Melbourne, Florida Key 
Clubbers sponsored roller skating parties, clearing eight 
dollars per evening for eleven weeks. This group also 
is selling school pennants, hats and T-shirts to purchase 
a water cooler for the school, and has placed green 
wooden benches inscribed with “Key Club” on the 
school grounds. 





More tHan one thousand persons attended the “Gay 
Nineties Revue” presented recently by the Logansport 
High School Key Club at Logansport, Indiana. More 
than $500 was cleared, all of which was used to defray 
expenses of delegates to the International convention 
at Columbus. . . . Woodruff High School Key Clubbers 
of Peoria, Illinois maintain a checking service during the 
basketball season. . . . At Long Beach, Mississippi the 
Key Club of Long Beach High School substituted for 
the school janitor for three days when the latter’s wife 
was ill. Key Club members saw that halls were swept 
and that everything was dusted. THE END 





Because the Fort Garry, Manitoba club founded a Key Club first, 
John Willis, president of the East Kildonan Kiwanis club, shined 
the shoes of Fort Garry’s club president, Rein Belloff. Look- 
ing on (center) is International Vice-President Don Murdoch. 




















‘A NEW WAY T0 RAISE MONEY 





FOR YOUR CLUB 


QUICh—EASY—DIGNIFIED! 
PROFITS ROLL IN YEAR ROUND 


SENSATIONAL NEW GLASS CLEANSER—Nothing Like It! 
CLEANS TWICE AS MUCH GLASSWARE, MIRRORS, WINDOWS, WINDSHIELDS 


TWICE AS EASY. TWICE AS FAST! 


EVERY CLUB needs extra money for committee activities 

and nearly every member wants and needs a 
new, easy way to clean windows, glassware, windshields, venetian 
blinds, mirrors, etc., in the home. Some of your businessmen 
members are also looking for a newer, easier, more efficient way 
to make showcases and store windows gleam and sparkle. 


EASIER THAN SELLING TICKETS... Pbile 


ians usually dislike to sell tickets and solicit funds, they will wel- 
come this opportunity to buy the remarkable new glass cleaner, 
GLASS-KLENZ, for their own use. Members and their wives will 
recommend it to their friends and neighbors. One bottle sells 
another and YOUR CLUB GETS FULL COMMISSION (28c) ON 
ALL REPEAT SALES ORDERED THROUGH YOU. A survey 
shows that an average family will use 6 bottles a year. So—you 
can make 6 sales and 6 profits per family for your club all year 
round, 

GLASS-KLENZ is not sold through any retail store in your 
locality. It is not offered through any other service club. Your 
club gets exclusive retail rights after you place your order. 


THERE’S NOTHING QUITE LIKE GLASS- 


KLENZ GLASS-KLENZ contains no wax. It makes no 

** * dust or powder. It leaves no greasy, dust-collect- 
ing film on glass. No hard rubbing is needed. Saves hands and 
clothing. Windows stay clean longer. Cleans TWICE as much; 
TWICE as fast; TWICE as easy as ordinary cleansers. Does not 
injure paint or varnish. 


HERE 15 HOW TO GET STARTED... Se» 
pon below. Enclose check for $69.12 to cover cost of 96 full quart 
bottles. Regular retail price $1.00 per bottle. (If you prefer, we will 
ship C.0.D.) At your next meeting, after GLASS-KLENZ shipment 
arrives, ask each member to take home a dollar bottle or two for 
family or friends. Your club makes 28c on each bottle. 


TO ROBERT ARCHER AND COMPANY 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


GENTLEMEN: Please ship at once 96 quart bottles of new 
GLASS-KLENZ. Enclosed is our check for $69.12 [] Ship C.0.D. 2 


SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


NOTE: GLASS-KLENZ is also available in gallon jugs for use in 
stores and offices. Retail price $3.49 per gallon; minimum order 
4 gallons. (Your price $2.50 per gallon.) Your club makes 99c on 
each gallon. 


Mh. PRESIDENT, ‘hy not get started wit a 
i SIE core ta, es Ome 


house cleaning at hand, your club can make a lot of money fast. 
Why not discuss it with your directors today? Order your first 96 
bottles of GLASS-KLENZ now. When it arrives try it on your 
glasses or any glass object. If you are not completely satisfied 
that all we say is true, send it back and we will refund your money.. 


TO ALL KIWANIS MEMBERS... .' you wish 


to order sin- 


gle bottles direct from the company, mention the name of your 
club when ordering and we will send the club 28c for each dollar 
bottle you order. 


Order from 


ROBERT ARCHER AND COMPANY 
20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 64, Illinois 
Phone State 2-7369 


GLASS-KLENZ (Trademark) 











NO DUST 
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MEAS PASTE 





Club 
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NO WAX \ a 


Mh 


GREASY FILM 





Address 





NO HEAVY 
RUBBING 








City and State.. 





Ny : We, ‘AS MUCH YY 


N 
STREAKING 





Name of person ordering.............-..--.--- 
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Every club in the Michigan District helps maintain a youth 


service project that provides 


TS HARD TO believe that any kind 

of boys and girls work has been 
neglected by Kiwanis clubs, but one 
service to youth has been generally 
overlooked. Only in the Michigan 
District are Kiwanians helping hos- 
pitalized children with a play pro- 
gram that compensates for isolation 
from family, friends and school. This 
combined educational and recreation 
plan has turned the dull days of con- 
valescence into a happy experience 
for more than 150,000 boys and girls. 
The Kiwanis program is not only for 
entertainment; it also teaches shut- 
ins how to get along with other peo- 
ple. Two full time instructors help 
sick kids use the long hours to de- 
velop handicraft skills and personal 
character. 

Every Kiwanis club in Michigan 
contributes to this worthwhile work, 
known as the Forney W. Clement 
Memorial in honor of a former 
district secretary. Money and effort 
are concentrated at the University 
Hospital in Ann Arbor because this 
institution serves. the entire state and 
because many young patients there 
are underprivileged. 

In 1922 several clubs began giving 
play equipment to the hospital. Other 
Michigan Kiwanians added their 
contributions, and for the last ten 
years every club in the district has 
given something to the Forney W. 
Clement Memorial. As a result, the 
Kiwanis play program has become an 
elaborate activity, involving paid in- 
structors and thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment. 

The hospital roof has been turned 
into a miniature village where young 
invalids can play as soon as they are 
able to get out of bed. One of the 
activities youngsters like best is a 
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SALVATION 
for SHUT-INS 


By FRANK MORRISON 


small grocery store. They have fun 
running it, but even more important, 
operation of the store teaches kids 
arithmetic, spelling, thrift, basic eco- 
nomics, and above all, the art of 
getting along with people. 

A good example is the case of 
Tommy, aged five. He had been sick 
for several months at home before he 
was brought to University Hospital. 
Isolation from friends and school had 
made him peevish and anti-social. 


Soon after entering the hospital, 
Tommy went onto the roof where 
other convalescents were riding 
scooters, playing house, tending 
small gardens and playing with ani- 
mals in the little zoo. Tommy was 
placed in the grocery store by a wise 
instructor who had seen many diffi- 
cult children transformed by the ex- 
perience of waiting on customers, 
counting play money and other re- 
sponsibilities in the juvenile grocery. 

At first Tommy balked. But soon 
he began having fun, and within ten 
days he was taking part in most of 
the rooftop activities. As time passed, 
Tommy grew so fond of the grocery, 
zoo and playroom that he cried when 
a nurse said, “You'll be going home 
soon, Tommy.” Then the same in- 
structor who had introduced Tommy 
to the grocery store began helping 
him make a scrap book—about the 





nice things he was going to see and 
do when he got home. Within a few 
days eagerness had replaced reluc- 
tance: Tommy could hardly wait to 
leave University Hospital. 

Like Tommy, most children for- 
get their fears and afflictions on the 
hospital roof. There are tricycles, 
scooters and kiddie cars to be ridden 
through streets which have traffic 
signs and stop lights. Birds, animals 
and fish in the rooftop zoo attract the 
attention of many youngsters who 
enjoy the responsibility of feeding 
specimens and keeping the cages 
clean. Dress Up Days, on which chil- 
dren wear costumes they have de- 
signed and made, encourage interest 
in neatness as well as imagination 
and creative skill. 

Many skills are fostered by good 
instruction and equipment. Before he 
went home, Tommy made three clay 
dishes and baked them in a pottery 
kiln on the hospital roof. He also 
learned how to set type in the small 
print shop and spent several enrap- 
tured hours watching a noisy print- 
ing press clank out impressions of a 
verse written by another little pa- 
tient. 

Many youngsters at University 
Hospital can’t get around the way 
Tommy did. But their convalescent 
hours are made enjoyable and pro- 
ductive by the games, movie equip- 
ment, phonograph records and books 
supplied by the Kiwanis clubs of 
Michigan. 

Naturally, the men who support 
this play program are proud of what 
has been accomplished since 1922. 
Many Kiwanis wives have also taken 
an interest in the project and made 
clothing for needy patients. Clubs 
have donated books and toys as well 
as money. And Kiwanians have made 
recordings of playroom activities for 
the benefit of others who are inter- 
ested in the project but can’t find 
time to visit University Hospital. 

A movie has also been filmed on 
the roof and in the children’s wards. 
Titled, “Education Through Play,” 
the picture has told the story of the 
Forney W. Clement Memorial to 
welfare groups, college classes, and 
hospital organizations in Australia, 
South America, England, India and 
the United States. US Army head- 
quarters in Germany borrowed the 
film for three months to show the 
German people how, in a democracy, 
one segment of society helps and 
serves another. THE END 


International President J. Hugh 
Jackson and his wife visited the hospital 
with then-governor “Mike” Loesell, 

Art Curtis, district UPC chairman and 
superintendent of the hospital. 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN _ ‘ : 
CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 


. on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 
IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 











New hotel Mapflowcr 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 












Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





,is:' HOTEL 
,MemP"" PEABODY 


"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








In NEW YORK 
KI WANES 
headquarters are at 








potel 
Kiwanian 
Mike Lightcap 
Manager 





Under Knott Management 















MIAMI’S Fixest 


Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 


~—=.. “SR. 





“COLUMBUS j 


BAYFRONT HOTEL & 





, MOYELOWER 


® Dashing g fon 5 f “nest 
0.1. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 

















Wotl OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 

















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

























2) SUN-RAY PARK 


SAN!TARIUM-HOSPITAL 
FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
ACUTE AND CHRONIC CASES. 

ELDERLY PEOPLE, INVALIDS 


XK. 3. SUN-RAY PARK HEALTH RESORT 
mie «—'125_-S.W. 30%" COURT 


PHONE 41689 MIAMI-FLORIDA 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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DEMOCRACY 

(From page 7) 
by assuming he must use influence, 
threat or bribe, or otherwise betray 
lack of personal integrity, while the 


| straightforward get what they want! 


Well, I'm in no position to say to 
what extent this is right. And ad- 
mittedly, I can neither claim to 
understand Washington from a flying 
spot-check of government agencies 
nor even from a short lifetime of 


observation. 


What I know is this, that true 
democracy is founded in mutual 
trust. If we don’t trust those we 
elect to office and their judgment 
about their appointive helpers, we 
must somehow contrive things so 
that we can know them better than 
as mere names listed on a ballot by 
star-chamber rulers of a particular 
party, or democracy is in a bad way. 

One thing, it seems to me, that 
business and professional groups can 
do with profit, is just what we min- 


| isters did: spend a few days on an 


| ena tour of the federal govern- 
ment, with no thought of “telling 
"em,” but simply to ask questions 
and learn, and to get acquainted with 
the persons who hold our purse- 
strings. 

What may eventuate may be no 
loss of autonomy for either voter 
or administrator; the streamlining 
now begun, which we must expedite, 
may mean much greater decentrali- 
zation of some administrative func- 
tions, or perhaps an entirely new 
concept of how the channels of gov- 
ernment may be organized, which I 
will write about in the next install- 
ment. But beyond all, the essentials 
of democratic government must be 
preserved. 

Such a streamlining—which must 
go far beyond Hoover Commission 
recommendations into other aspects 
of government—may mean the aboli- 
tion of institutions dear to our 


| hearts by force of traditions as old 





as the flag. But it must never mean 
that the final authority in American 
_ democracy is anything other than 
| the individual citizen and the sum 
of his collective desires, and behind 
that, his trust in God and the society 
of his fellow-citizens. THE END 


The second article in this series 
will appear in the June issue. 








a Home For Sale 
At A Bargain 

While in Miami, Visit 

Villa La Ree - 43 Star Island 


—OPEN FOR INSPECTION— 


florid 
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PROBLEM: Our club is interested in 
starting a Big Brother movement as 
sponsored by a national organization, 
known by that name. To what address 
should we write for detailed informa- 
tion? 
ANSWER: The name and address of 
the organization referred fo are: 

Big Brothers of America, Inc. 

United States and Canada 

Broad Street Station Building 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


PROBLEM: Where can we obtain edu- 
cational films to use in connection with 
a citizenship program we have started 
in our local schools? 
ANSWER: The Harding College Na- 
tional Education Program includes four 
of a series of seven films professionally 
produced in Hollywood, utilizing anima- 
tion and technicolor to tell the story of 
the American way of life. The first, 
“Make Mine Freedom,” is available for 
16mm. distribution to schools, clubs, em- 
ployee’s meetings, and so forth. The 
second film, “Going Places,” an ex- 
planation of the profit motive, is also 
available for 16mm. distribution. Both 
films are available on a free loan basis. 
Other films in the series will be avail- 
able for 16mm. distribution upon com- 
pletion of their theatrical runs. Write to: 

Harding College National Education 
Program 

Searcy, Arkansas. 


PROBLEM: What are some of the 
practical avenues for assisting with 
safety education? 


ANSWER: Through cooperation with 
our school systems, through cooperation 
with our police and fire departments, 
through poster contests supporting 
safety and through public forums and 
factual releases by way of newspapers 
and radios and always in cooperation 
with the boys and girls of our commu- 
nities. School assemblies are always 
mediums of approach without disrupt- 
ing the regular school schedules and 
programs. It is not enough to expect 
our schools to do the full job and it is 
our responsibility to implement our 
schools by assisting in every way that 
we can. Most schools will cooperate 
completely if our suggestions are prac- 
tical and if we are considerate in our 
approach. 


PROBLEM: It has been suggested by 
our Public and Business Affairs com- 
mittee that we invite opposing candi- 
dates to speak before our ‘club. Is there 
not danger that such an activity would 
introduce political discussions at club 
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meetings that might be harmful? 

ANSWER: James E. Gass, chairman 
of the International Committee on Pub- 
lic and Business Affairs for Canada 
has expressed the following opinion: 
“We cannot discuss public affairs with- 
out discussing politics, and under the 
guidance of an able chairman, and by 
the choice of a suitable speaker, one 
who will be careful to stay away from 
personalities, I can see no reason what- 
ever why any party, except one who 
advocates the overthrow of our gov- 
ernment by force, should not outline 
the policies for which he stands.” 

G. Everett Millican, chairman of the 
International Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs for the United States, 
has this to say: “If opposing sides are 
given an equal right on a program, 
then it is up to the individual Kiwanian 
to make up his own mind. So long as 
it is carried on, on that basis, it is 
acfually not getting the club into par- 
tisan politics. I think we have to be in 
politics as far as issues are concerned, 
but not as far as personalities are con- 
cerned.” 


PROBLEM: Too many students drop 
out of our local school before graduat- 
ing. What can our club do to discourage 
this practice? 

ANSWER: Discuss the problem with 
your local school board and teachers to 
see what can be done to make neces- 
sary changes in your school curriculum. 
The present life adjustment program 
now being sponsored in many schools 
deals with personal, social, economic 
and vocational well being of the stu- 
dents. Such programs maintain the 
interest of those students who lack a 
desire for academic preparation, but 
require assistance in making life ad- 
justments. For further information, 
contact Jackson A. Raney, chairman, 
International Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work. 


PROBLEM: We have a community 
need that represents too large an 
undertaking for our club alone. What 
should be done in such instances? 


ANSWER: Consider organizing a Com- 
munity Council, a voluntary associa- 
tion of organized groups and individuals 
representing every interest and stratum 
of life in your community. Such an 
association may even be county-wide 
in character and representation, and 
serve as an excellent means for accom- 
plishing unusually large projects re- 
quiring community-wide support. A 
bulletin entitled, “Sponsorship of Com- 
munity Councils” has been mailed to 
you. THE END 


* ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 





PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts... saves time and mor .._ Very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 


Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
& and 60-page Book of Ideas 4 
oR FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
9 sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
/ I The GEM must sell itself. you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
* 6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY « FREE TRIAL OFFER 

















999,999.99. Total price only 
$125, plus applicable taxes. 





Hand-Operated, 8-column 
f adding machine. Capacity 














Buy a Burroughs 
Adding Machine 


only 22 down { 


The right answers come quickly with a 
Burroughs! As quickly as you can tap the 
keys and pull the lever! What’s more you 
know the answers must be right! There’s 
no need for checking and re-checking. 
And you'll have a neatly printed tape 
record of every figure. 
$:...50 down puts this beautiful adding 
‘achine to work for you. Convenient 
payments can be arranged for the balance. 
Consult your local telephone directory or 
write directly to— 





--Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
o I would like to see a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine. ; 
r Please send free folder owing 
urroughs Adding Machines with han 
or electric operation in various totaling 
capacities. 


Name. 
Street and No 
City and State 
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Inrer-cLus bowling is popular wherever Kiwanis clubs 
are close enough so they can meet to compete. Down in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, for example, members of the 
Downtown, North Beach and Six Points clubs have rolled 
the ball 25,920 times together in the last four years. 

In Cleveland, Ohio the West Park Kiwanis club’s 
bowling team has been active for fourteen years—the 
age of the club. There has never been a change in the 
team roster. 


Lou Leppke of the Omaha, Nebraska club has been hon- 
ored by the Freedoms Foundation, which recently cited 
Kiwanis International for our “It’s Fun To Live In 
America” program. Kiwanian Leppke won his citation 
for distributing copies of the Constitution to school chil- 
dren and translating the document into sixteen different 
languages. 

Lou has also collected and distributed matching sets 
of pictures of US presidents and their wives. In 1940 Lou 
began collecting pictures of chief executives. “They all 
looked like decrepit old people,” recalls Lou. “The pic- 
tures were taken after they had become famous.” Lou 
was curious to see what these prominent men and women 
had looked like before taking office, so he hired an artist 
to copy old pictures and lithographs—without the wrin- 
kles. The resulting pictures were combined with thumb- 
nail biographies and given wide distribution. 





International Secretary Peterson, right; Melvin Jones, center, 
founder and Secretary General of Lions International; and A. 
J. Rauen, US Savings Bond officer, inspect one of the simulated 
Liberty Bells that will be circulated to promote bond sales. 
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[nrernationat Trustee Tom Husselton, who works with 
the Savings Bond division of the United States Treasury, 
reveals that a replica of the Liberty Bell will circulate 
through each state and the District of Columbia from 
May 15 to July 4. These bells, ‘which will be used to 
promote the sale of bonds, were cast in Anney, France. 
Each weighs 5500 pounds and has the same harmonic 
note as the original Liberty Bell. 

The bond campaign will involve community organiza- 
tions, and Trustee Husselton advises Kiwanis clubs to 
“get in touch with your county savings bond chairman.” 


‘ Each Kiwanis club is asked to devote its meeting dur- 


ing the week of May 15 to an examination of what the 
savings bond program means to the community. County 
bond chairmen will provide speakers and otherwise help 
program chairmen. 

International Secretary “Pete” Peterson continues to 
serve as chairman of the National Organizations Com- 
mittee for Savings Bonds which is composed of repre- 
sentatives from service, veterans, fraternal and women’s 
organizations. 


Preswent Truman has asked Paul L. Styles, a charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Georgia, to 
serve on the National Labor Relations Board in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Be R. DuNcAN, a twenty-five-year member of the Evans- 
ville, Indiana club, has won a citation for his philosophy 
about America. The award was given by America’s 
Future, Inc. for Kiwanian Duncan’s answer to the ques- 
tion: Why do you prefer America? 

He wrote: “I am a citizen, not a subject; 

“I am the best-fed, housed and protected citizen in 
the world; 

“T am allowed to advance as fast and as far as my 
ability permits; 

“T can change my job without dictation or restrictions; 

“Within the law, I can help determine the destiny of 
America.” 

Kiwanian Duncan was born in Scotland, immigrated to 
America and became a successful businessman in Evans- 
ville. He has traveled widely, crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean twenty-one times. 


Iv Lovutsvittz, Kentucky, the Kiwanis Clubs of Shawnee 
and Iroquois are holding a club-strengthening contest. 
The competition began March 1 and will end on Decem- 
ber 1. Each three months a winner will be chosen on the 
basis of figures from the monthly reports. Here is the 
scoring system: two points for each inter-club meeting; 
five points for each new member; fifty points for each 
member attending the International convention; twenty- 
five points for each member attending the district con- 
vention; fifty points for each Key Club organized; and 
100 points for each new club sponsored. The prize is an 
enamel pot, appropriately inscribed. THE END 
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QOyunous as a thick Aleutian fog is 
the threat of communist intrigue in 
Alaska. Russia is only three miles 
from the Territory’s Diomede Island 
and an uncomfortable fifty miles 
from the Alaskan mainland, so it’s 
easy for international communists to 
enter Alaska and cause trouble. 

Looking for a way to stop this, 
Juneau Kiwanians decided the Ter- 
ritory should have a law requiring 
all people on the public payroll to 
take an oath of loyalty to the United 
States. 

“It is generally known,” says Im- 
mediate Past President James S. Mc- 
Clellan of the Juneau club, “that 


RUSSIA’S 








DOORSTEP 


communists are not to sign any other 
oath of allegiance after they have 
declared their loyalty to the commu- 
nist party. If we can make them vio- 
late their party oath, it will help 
some.” 

Although the Juneau club had 
never entered politics, the men be- 
gan lining up support for a loyalty 
law. A resolution was sent to every 
service club in Alaska. At their Ter- 
ritorial convention, the Lions voted 
their approval of the loyalty bill, 
which had been introduced into the 
legislature. And, before the law- 
makers adjourned, the Kiwanis- 
sponsored loyalty bill was passed. 

—Fred Hawes 





































bc FTC... 


“Beailiful Hoc" 


Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 
to make them last longer, the J. 1. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
iF tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


* WRITE FOR THEM... . State type of floor. No obligation. The use 
of these Laboratory Reseorch Bulletins will beautify your floors... 
lengthen their life .. . save you money on Jabor, materials and fioors. 


1896-1950 


J. l. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, 
THE NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR OF CLEANING TOOLS AND CLEANING CHEMICALS 
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“SPONSOR-AD” SIGNS 


BOOST CLUB FUNDS 


Clubs raising welfare 
funds through the FORD- 
WAY PLAN will soon be 
able to double gum ma- 
chine commissions with 
the aid of an unique 
point-of-sale advertising 
device known as the 
FORDWAY SPONSOR- 
AD SIGN FIXTURE. 
Your club’s charitable 
project can now be favor- 
ably publicized and com- 
munity cooperation se- 
cured through a series of 
colorful advertising cards 
displayed on your FORD 
machines. The SPON- 
SOR-AD fixture displays 
the official club emblem 
in ruby plastic, with 
cards imprinted with 
your advertising message, 
and is now available to 
clubs sponsoring the 
FORDWAY PLAN. 


Ask your Fordway serv- 
ice operator about this 
amazing fund-booster, or 
write direct to the Com- 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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Loyalty Laws Unconstitutional 
State loyalty laws for public employees 
have been declared unconstitutional 
recently in Maryland, New Jersey and 
New York. 

At least eight states have passed laws 
since 1947 requiring loyalty oaths of 
employees or barring members of sub- 
versive organizations from employment 
or from holding office. Previously, forty- 
one states had laws on their books 
covering subversive activity. Generally 
these laws dealt with sedition, covering 
oral or printed utterances or similar 
acts by which the state is held in con- 
tempt and people are incited to flaunt 
its laws. 

In New Jersey, the state supreme 
court, in ruling four acts requiring 
oaths by state office-holders and office- 
seekers unconstitutional, said that the 
state constitution already prescribed an 
oath and that the 1949 legislature had 
exceeded its authority in defining an- 
other one. The majority opinion was 
that “the legislators, officials and citizens 
were bound in their allegiance to the 
state even in the absence of an oath.” 

The loyalty law, enacted by the 
1949 Maryland state legislature, which 
required oaths from all public em- 
ployees and provided fines and im- 
prisonments for membership in sub- 
versive organizations, met defeat in its 
first court test. The court ruled that 
the law violated the freedoms guaran- 
teed by the first and fourteenth amend- 
ments. The state plans to carry the case 
to the Maryland Court of Appeals and 
possibly to the US Supreme Court. 

In New York, the Feinberg Law, 
which directed the board of regents to 
purge the school systems of communist 
or fellow traveler teachers “and em- 
ployees, has been held unconstitutional 
by the state supreme court. The court 
said that the law constituted a bill of 
attainder in violation of the state and 
federal constitutions and that it contra- 
venes the “due process” clauses of both. 
The case is also being appealed to the 
court of appeals, the highest court in 
the state. 


Pay Plan for Canadian Cities 
Under a recently announced formula, 
Canadian cities will receive annual pay- 
ments totaling an estimated five million 
dollars in lieu of taxes from the Do- 
minion government. 

The new pay-in-lieu scheme will 
necessitate an assessment of federal 
property throughout Canada. In the 
interim, if parliamentary approval is 
given, cities considered overburdened 


because of a concentration of federal 
buildings within their limits will be 
given partial payments of seventy-five 
per cent of the estimated value of 
government holdings. 

The situation facing Canadian cities 
is similar to that many United States 
municipalities face. Sprawling federal 
establishments have taken large chunks 
of property completely off local tax 
rolls. Estimated tax losses by large 
United States cities from exemption of 
federally-owned buildings range from 
$53,000 in Kansas City to nearly $18,- 
000,000 in Washington, D. C. 

The Canadian pay-in-lieu plan will 
divide cities into two classes—those in 
which assessed value of federal prop- 
erty is four per cent or less of the total 
municipal assessment roll and those in 
which federal property assessment is 
over four per cent. In the latter case, 
the Canadian government believes some 
abnormal loss of tax revenue occurs 
through the presence of federal prop- 
erty. 

In cities where federal holdings ex- 
ceed four per cent, the government will 
calculate the percentage of its own 
assessment to the total assessment and 
subtract four per cent from this. The 
remaining percentage of the general tax 
levy for municipal and school purposes 


* * * * * 
30, Anniversary Clubs 

Milledgeville, Georgia...... June 1 
Beloit, Wisconsin.......... June 3 
Mansfield, Ohio........... June 4 
PMONEOO, NOW, . . 0606 ks ce June 4 
Vincennes, Indiana........ June 8 
Terre Haute, Indiana....... June 10 
San Francisco, California. ...June 14 
Bloomington, Indiana...... June 17 
Greenwood, Mississippi... . . June 18 
Decatur, Illinois........... June 23 
Hibbing, Minnesota........ June 23 
Springfield, Missouri....... June 25 
Bedford, Indiana.......... June 29 


? th Anniversary Clubs 


Elberton, Georgia.......... June 3 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia..... June 3 
Clarkdale-Verde District, 

CO Ee rere June 8 
Pasco, Washington......... June 8 
Arlington, Massachusetts....June 11 
Brownsville, Texas......... June 15 
Hollywood, Florida......... June 16 


National City, California....June 16 


* * * * * 





represents the “abnormal revenue loss.” 
Of this total, the federal government 
will make a grant of seventy-five per 
cent to the cities. 


Metering Saves Water 

Curbing residential water waste has be- 
come a matter of increasing concern to 
United States cities, which can envisage 
themselves faced with a water shortage 
similar to that which currently plagues 
New York. 

In an effort to save water, many cities 
are considering installing water meters 
and billing customers on a family con- 
sumption basis, the American Public 
Works Association reports. That meter- 
ing saves water is attested to by cities 
where such practice has been adopted. 

An example of saving effected through 
use of meters is Rahway, New Jersey, a 
city of 20,000 population. In 1941, faced 
with a drought and with its water 
source, the Rahway River, almost dry, 
the city passed a law to install meters. 
Previously, the city had sold its water 
on a flat-rate frontage basis to everyone 
other than industry. Immediately after 
meters were installed, water usage per 
person in the city dropped sixteen 
gallons per day. 

City officials believe that in large part 
this saving was brought about through 
repairs to dripping faucets, leaky mains 
and running toilet tanks. Under the flat- 
rate system there was no incentive to 
stop leaks promptly, and twenty-four- 
hour-a-day leaks can amount to a rela- 
tively large gallonage. 

In addition to conserving water, Rah- 
way also found that installing meters 
saved money. Rahway participates with 
other nearby municipalities in a joint 
sewerage system for which they pay 
operating charges in proportion to the 
volume of sewage contributed. The wa- 
ter saved by metering resulted in a 
smaller volume of sewage flow and an 
increase in the sanitary ‘facilities avail- 
able for new homes. Net annual savings 
to the city is estimated by city officials 
to be $2115 on a total initial investment 
of $67,000 for the meters. 


Long-Wearing Street Signs 
Chicago is getting new street markers 
which cost about one-fourth as much as 
the old street signs, can be installed in 
half the time, and will last three times 
as long. The new signs are made of a 
single flanged strip of steel, with porce- 
lain finish and lettering. 

Instead of being mounted to posts with 
brackets and bands, the signs are fas- 
tened to bolts stud-welded into the side 
of the pole. A high-voltage welding gun 
“fires” the stainless steel bolts into place 
almost instantly. 


Middle-Income Housing 

According to the National Association of 
Housing Officials, moderate income 
housing legislation introduced in New 
York and Massachusetts is similar to 
that under consideration in Congress. 
The congressional bill would set up a 
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MANY other clubs, the one in 
Holland, Michigan has a youth camp 
where kids enjoy the outdoors every 
summer. But Holland Kiwanians have 
a different way of raising money to 
support this project. Instead of putting 
on minstrels and holding auctions the 
service clubbers plant Christmas trees. 

The soil of the thirty-five acre 
campgrounds is sandy, but since the 
reforestation program was begun in 
1947, enough trees have grown to net 
the club $1000 a year. 








These are some of the children who have been able to enjoy summer camp because 
Holland, Michigan Kiwanians grow Christmas trees on part of the camp ground. 


Searching for a way to finance their summer camp, a 


Kiwanis club founded an industry and 


wena commons me Conservation Pays 


The Kiwanians’ success in this ven- 
ture inspired farmers in the vicinity 
to plant Christmas trees where nothing 
else would grow. Fourteen million 
trees have been set out and farmers 
are already harvesting $250,000 worth 
of pines each fall. But more important 
than this new industry is the salvation 
of land that was windblown and 
eroded. Thanks to the Kiwanis Club 
of Holland a green blanket of pines 
now grows over what was once a 
northern desert. —Andrew T. Kennedy 








$2,000,000,000 national mortgage corpo- 
ration for housing cooperatives, with the 
US Treasury supplying the initial capi- 
tal by buying up to $100,000,000 of the 
corporation’s preferred stock, and with 
government backed debenture available 
to private investors for the balance of the 
capitalization. The corporation would 
make loans to cooperatives and similar 
groups for fifty years at interest rates 
of from three to three and one-half per 
cent. Cooperative borrowers would be 
required to subscribe to the corpora- 
tion’s capital stock to the extent of seven 
and one-half per cent of the face amount 
of the loan. 

Under terms of New York’s middle- 
income housing bill, the formation of 
non-profit housing corporations by 
banks, veterans’ organizations, labor 
unions, foundations and, insurance com- 
panies would be authorized. These co- 
operatives would be required to put up 
twenty per cent of the funds needed for 
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construction of the planned project and | 


the remainder would come from a $100,- 
000,000 state fund. 

Repayment of the loans to the state 
would be in equal quarterly installments 
over periods up to fifty years. Munici- 
palities would be permitted to grant tax 
exemptions to the projects to the extent 
of the improvement of the site. The pro- 
posed bond issue to finance the program 
would be subject to a referendum next 
November. 

In Massachusetts, a bill to provide 
$25,000,000 in state loans to non-profit 
housing cooperatives also is under con- 
sideration. Borrowers from the state 
would be required to set maximum av- 
erage income limits so that families ad- 
mitted to the projects would be restrict- 
ed to those of moderate income. Loans 


made to cooperatives cannot be for a | 


period of more than fifty years and can- 
not exceed the development cost of the 
project. 


THE END | 
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1-Minute Way 


Make low-cost copies 
direct from photos, charts, 
drawings, letters, original 
records... fast! 


Everything 
you need for 
making pho- 
tocopies all in 
one compact unit— 
always ready for in- 
stant use. The new 
APECO COPY- 
CABINET makes 
exact copies—one or 
many—on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 
: Closes into an “extra 
working counter’’. No 
darkroom necessary! Any- 
one can operate in sub- 
dued office light! Occupies 
only 26’x18’ of floor space. 


$225 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. ‘ 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK450, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Please let me have FREE literature and full 
information on the new APECO COPY- 
CABINET, and your new simplified method 8 
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cast bronze World War ITI 


FOR 
EVERY 


This speech collection (price $2) will be sent 
to you on 10 days approval upon your signed re- 
quest for it. Keep SPEECHES FOR EVERY OC 
CASION 10 days then pay us $2 or return book 
for full credit. Please mention Kiwanis Magazine. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ETERNAL 
BRONZE 


Handsomely hand-chased 


honor rolls and departed 
members add-a-plate me- 
morial tablets .. . fa 
mous for finer quality 
for 68 years 

Write Today for 

FREE catalog 

NEWMAN BROS, Inc. 


Dept. K-M, Cincinnati 3, 0. 





SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 

wood stand, size 19!/," 

x 16/7." x 18", equipped 

with pulpit style adjust- 

able lamp. 5” molded 
Bie 


wood Emblem on front. 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 


$4900 
Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MARSHALL PLAN 
(From page 27) 

the gap on a level which will not 
cripple Europe’s recovering economy 
and create conditions in which the 
slave governments may further ex- 
tend their control to the peril of the 
remaining free governments of the 
world. A two-front attack on the 
gap is necessary. 

The governments of Western Eu- 
rope must continue to move with in- 
creasing aggressiveness toward the 
integration of Europe’s compart- 
mentalized economies, striving for 
one huge, free market of some 270,- 
000,000 persons; toward a continued 
expansion of production and ex- 
ports; and toward multilateral trade 
agreements and a unified fiscal and 
financial system. Directly, and in- 
directly, the achievement of these 
ends will make for increased dollar 
earnings and savings, and will nar- 
row the gap. 

In support of this vigorous Euro- 
pean attack on the dollar gap, the 
United States should launch a par- 
allel move toward attaining stability 
of trade and balance of payments. 
The most realistic supporting move 
is to be found in a program of “buy 
more European goods.” Alternative 


to this action, we have two choices. 
One is the indefinite continuance of 
aid. The other, the discontinuance 
of aid, with the knowledge that when 
we do so Western Europe’s economy 
will be placed in grave danger. 

It is wholly inconsistent that the 
greatest creditor nation in the world, 
controlling the world’s dollar supply, 
should continue to maintain artificial 
trade barriers which prevent the 
very nations which we are helping 
from earning the dollars they must 
have in order to pay us. 

It has been charged that increased 
European exports, resulting from 
buy more measures, will compete 
unfairly with American-made goods. 
This charge is not valid. A goodly 
percentage of European export items 
are non-competitive. The total of 
competitive imports will, at first, be a 
mere trickle. By 1953, at a most 
liberal estimate, the volume of Eu- 
ropean competitive goods may have 
grown to a total of a billion and a 
quarter dollars per year. This 
amount of competitive goods can be 
absorbed without appreciable effect 
in an American economy whose an- 
nual production at wholesale prices 
is about $140,000,000,000. 

Customs procedures, and the red 


tape which discourage imports should 
be revised. Capital investment in 
the development of the primary re- 
sources in foreign countries must be 
stimulated, as a means of relieving 
the existing dollar shortage. Import 
limitations connected with existing 
price-support systems ought to be 
carefully examined and_ revised 
where necessary. 

Until the United States and Eu- 
rope have made substantial and co- 
operative progress toward the ac- 
complishment of these remaining 
tasks, the dollar gap will not be 
closed and neither Europe’s economy 


nor that of the free world will rest 


on the firm basis. 

Unity and stability among the na- 
tions of the free world is an impera- 
tive condition for peace. This can 
be assured only when relations be- 
tween the United States and Europe 
rest on a purely business basis, with 
Europe paying for what she imports 
with equal exports. 

The facts are simple and the logic 
inescapable. Europe must have dol- 
lars to buy goods from us if she 
is to continue as a group of free 
nations. We must either give her 
those dollars or we must give her a 
chance to earn them. THE END 





The people of Florida send their cordial greetings to 
each and every delegate planning to attend the big 
annual Kiwanis Convention this year in Greater 
Miami. We sincerely hope this will prove to be one 
of the most memorable get-togethers in the history 


of your splendid organization. 


We'd like to mention here that Florida’s fine conven- 
tion facilities are surpassed only by its facilities for 
vacation pleasure. So why not make this trip a once- 
in-a-lifetime occasion by setting aside a few added 
days or weeks to see a// of Florida? While you're here 
plan to enjoy the world’s finest fishing and bathing 
in Florida’s renowned salt and fresh waters. Plan to 
bag some “birdies” on Florida’s challenging golf 
courses. And plan to see all of the brilliant sights and 
spectacular attractions which draw people to Florida 


from all corners of the globe. 


All Florida joins in saying, 
“Welcome, Kiwanis” for the é 
most successful and enjoyable 
convention-vacation ever. 
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STATE OF FLORIDA, 
2114 COMMISSION BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE. 


Please send me at once the free 
“Florida Information Package.” 


Name 


_ 








Address 


City 





Zone State 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Hollywood’s movie-makers, in their 
frantic search to find a cure for the ail- 
ing box office, are beginning to turn 
once again to farce comedies. Making 
people laugh has always paid off, and if 
producers are able to come up with 
more hits of the calibre of REFORMER 
AND THE REDHEAD (June Allyson- 
Dick Powell), I’ll venture to guess that 
the patient will soon take a turn for the 
better. 

Powell, in the role of the reformer, 
sets out to run for mayor of a small 
California town on a clean-up cam- 
paign, and immediately unearths a 
scandal that wins him the support of the 
old-guard politicians. Even more to his 
liking is the pert little redhead he en- 
counters, in the person of the local zoo- 
keeper’s daughter, whose father is in 
danger of losing his job through the 
corrupt political machine. The com- 
plications that develop are many and 
devious, but all work out happily for 
everybody concerned — especially the 
audience. 


BARRICADE (Dane Clark- 

Raymond Massey-Ruth Ro- 

man) is one of those unpleas- 

ant, brutal movies that could 
entertain only the most cold-blooded, 
hardened type of picture fan. “Bestial” 
is the only word to describe some of the 
characters, and particularly the one 
played by Raymond Massey. 


Deborah Kerr, who’s rapidly 

becoming one of Hollywood’s 
7 first ladies of the screen, 

reaches new heights as a com- 
edy star in the charmingly amusing new 
MGM hit, PLEASE BELIEVE ME. Cast 
as a simple, English working girl who 
inherits a worthless Texas ranch from 
an acquaintance whom she met during 
the war, Miss Kerr romps through the 
role with a vivacity and freshness that 
should please even the most discriminat- 


ing movie-goer. 
‘ America’s heart as the lovable 
and mischievous Andy Hardy. 
Whether he’s gone in the right or the 
wrong direction is debatable, but cer- 
tainly he proves himself a master at 
handling heavy drama in QUICKSAND. 
Mickey plays a young delinquent who, 
as the title indicates, sinks deeper and 
deeper into a life of crime, as he feebly 


Mickey Rooney has gone a 
long way since he captured 
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fIMMIE FIDLER 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


attempts to extricate himself. From a 
production standpoint, the picture is 
tip-top in every department, but the 
theme is certainly far from inspirational 


for youngsters. 
ig which will appeal to each age 
group. Primarily a western, it 
abounds in rootin’-tootin’ outdoor ac- 
tion, which will please the small-fry. 
Its star is crooner-turned-actor Vaughn 
Monroe, which, in itself, is enough to 
send the bobby-sox brigade into squeals 
of delight. Then, for the older members 
of the family, the movie offers some 
unusually fine photography, a liberal 
sprinkling of comedy and romance, and 
the popular hit tune of a few months 
ago, “Mule Train.” 


SINGING GUNS is unique, in 
that it has something special 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
THREE CAME HOME (Clau- 
‘ ‘ dette Colbert-Patric Knowles- 
Sessue Hayakawa). Intense 
dramatic realism set against a 
background of a Japanese prison camp. 

STARS IN MY CROWN (Joel Mc- 
Crea-Ellen Drew-Dean Stockwell-Alan 
Hale). Stirring drama of a Protestant 
minister’s influence on a small, South- 
ern community. 

THE YELLOW CAB MAN stars Red 
Skelton in a rollicking comedy. 

WILLIE COMES MARCHING HOME 
(Dan Dailey). A_ rib-tickling yarn 
about a typical home-town boy who 
marches off to war. 

RIDING HIGH (Bing Crosby-Colleen 
Gray). A musical re-make of that 
swell horse yarn, “Broadway Bill.” 

YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN 

(Kirk Douglas-Lauren Bacall- 

Doris Day). Jazz trumpeter 

turns alcoholic following un- 
fortunate marriage. Fine melodrama 
but not for kids. 

NO MAN OF HER OWN, starring 
Barbara Stanwyck and John Lund. Fine 
performances but the theme of crime 
makes it unsuitable as a family picture. 

BLACK HAND (Gene Kelly-J. Car- 
roll Naish). Kelly hangs up his danc- 
ing shoes for heavy drama about mur- 
der and violence. THE END 

















Seafarer or landlubber— 
you'll like the way the 
Navigator adds a sparkling 
dash of the nautical to your 
office or den. An authentic 
ship’s wheel contrasts hand- 
somely with polished brass 
spokes and gold-color 
hands. Kiwanis emblem is 
richly cast in blue, gold and 
white. 


You get these important 
General Electric features 
with your Kiwanis Emblem 
Clock:  Self-starting (no 
winding); Quiet (no dis- 
turbing tick tock) ; Depend- 
ability (years of trouble-free 
service) ; Accuracy (on time 
all the time). Why not 
order your Navigator to- 
ETT Only $7.95 


520 North Michigan Avenue, 


for the KIWANIAN’S 


office or den.......... 









GENERAL ELECTRIC 


NAVIGATOR 


with KIWANIS emblem 


now witht: "EO 


Plus 20% excise tax + 25¢ postage 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Chicago, Ill, 
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PATENTS TRADE MARK 

Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 

Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

— U. S. Courts and Patent 
ce, 











“ 
OESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


INTERNATIONAL 150 WEST 22nd s1 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11,N.Y 





* CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal, 
highly polished to mirror finish, 
streamlined with rich musical 
tone. 8” dia. 10%” high with 
Club emblem. Gong, emblem, 
leather padded gavel, and cover. 
Complete Set for $25.00. Engrav- 


ing extra. New Club Supply 
Catalog Now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


165 W. Harrison, Chicago 5, tl!. 








FOR MEN 
WHO ENJOY 
COOKING! 


Be the first in your 
circle of friends to 
serve them with 





dishes that are de- 
lightfully different ... Full 
flavored and tasty... 

Even the Indians simmer cooked 

their food to get full flavor and 

full nutrition! 

Now, you can simmer cook electrically 


with RADIANT HEAT in the SIMMER 
CROCK... 


A NEW WAY TO COOK HUNDREDS 
OF DISHES TO PLEASE MEN... 


Roasts, stews, soups, beans and curries. 
Any recipe cooked for about one cent! 


UNUSUAL, 
PRACTICAL 


GIFT 


FOR WEDDING 
or BIRTHDAY 


Food is served right from 
the SIMMER CROCK! 

Pastel yellow, green or blue. 
Chinese Red or black. Holds 
2 quarts. Recipes included. 
$19.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Please send check 
or money order. 


INDUSTRIAL RADIANT HEAT CORP. 


Gladstone 3, New Jersey 
Dealers inquire 














LETTERS 

(From page 2) 
With the exception of temporary war 
housing under the Lanham Act, the 
government does not build housing. If 
any housing built by authorities is 
potentially a slum it is the fault of poor 
planning by the authority, a local insti- 
tution. 

That “there is no need for socialized 
housing in this country” is the author’s 
opinion with which the majority of 
Americans apparently do not agree. 
There are about 600 housing authorities 
in the United States, each of which has 
been asked for by the citizens of the 
respective communities. 

There are many other points that 
make a valid opposite side to the 
question. 

Milton L. Grossman, Kiwanian 
Rochester, New York 


Objects to Both 


. . . Believing that the function of our 
magazine is to tell the whole story of 
debatable questions, I take exception to 
two articles in the February issue as 
being biased, unfair and unfortunate. 

Having been in public housing for 
fourteen years I know that the inter- 
pretations and inferences in John L. 
Kent’s article are largely based on, to 
be most charitable, half-truths and his 
personal opinions. They follow closely 
the pattern of the real estate lobby’s 
tactics. 

As for Mr. Barney’s article, “Power 
Politics,’ may I ask you to read the en- 
closed article from the Christian Science 
Monitor? 

As chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee of New Haven, Connecticut, 
I always urged and supported the com- 
mittee’s policy of giving the members 
full information—letting them come to 
their individual conclusions. That, it 
seems to me, should be your policy, too. 
I therefore ask that you publish this 
letter. 

B. M. Pettit, Kiwanian 
New Haven, Connecticut 


The article referred to relates an in- 
stance where a government operated 
power enterprise reduced electric rates 
to the consumer from seven cents per 
kilowatt hour to one and one-half cents 
but makes no reference to the fact that 
the government pays no taxes to itself 
and that any deficit would be made up 
from the funds of private enterprise tax- 
payers. The article also states that the 
TVA has raised the living standards in 
this country, but makes no reference to 
the living standards in: this country 
generally which were brought about by 
the private enterprise system. No article 
can give all the facts. “We Need Big 
Government,” on page 34 of this issue 
and another article on federal power 
next month will give some of the 
facts Kiwanian Pettit wants to see pre- 
sented. But the subject never will be 
exhausted and The Kiwanis Magazine 
will continue to develop it as appropri- 
ate articles come along. It is our policy 
not to bore readers with the essay type 
of articles which give a cross section of 


the facts, but to develop salient and 
vital aspects of current problems.—The 
Editors. 


Our Readers Grow Old Gracefully 


... I always had the fear of one dread 
disease as I grow older, the disease of 
the mind that gets us old past officers: 
cynicism. But I am greatly encouraged 
with my future as I have observed my 
reaction to The Kiwanis Magazine. For 
the past several years, I watch for its 
delivery, I read and compare the views 
and I study the pictures. My patients 
are very interested in The Kiwanis 
Magazine, many borrow it, and some do 
not return it. I congratulate the maga- 
zine staff. 

Charles B. Holman 

Past International Vice-President 

St. Louis, Missouri 


“Reprint Rights Always Granted” 


.. . I have just read the “Pull Up A 
Chair” column titled, “We The People,” 
in the March issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine. I am already recommending it 
to people in several lines of activity. 
The philosophy and common sense ex- 
pressed in this article are so good that I 
wish it could be distributed in pamphlet 
form. 

Harry G. Westerfield, Kiwanian 

Chicago, Illinois 


Symbol of Success 


. . With absorbing interest and pas- 
sionate approval I read Edward R. 
Carroll’s “Symbol of Success” in the 
March issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

I ate it up like a starved dog gulping 
tender cooked roast. I was disappointed, 
almost angry, when it ended so soon. 

The article plainly pictures, to those 
who are not so blind and prejudiced 
they can’t see, the rapid decline of our 
great country through and by the deca- 
dence of the masses with regard to their 
individuality and every phase of their 
liverties. 

For more than twenty years, in my 
business advertising, I have tried to 
combat the creeping paralysis of the 
socialism that I’ve instinctively felt was 
surely making cold the strong limbs and 
the great heart of America. 

Hatler Johnson, Kiwanian 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


Paradise in a Wilderness 


... Dave Smalley, in his article, “Trial 
Run to Miami,” says: “We reached the 
Florida border . . . and proceeded to 
Jasper [and] turned off to the right on 
US Route 129. For fifty miles we drove 
through a wilderness of pines and 
palms.” 

He traveled the full length of the 
beautiful Suwannee River Valley, sur- 
rounded on three sides by this world 
famous hunting and fishing paradise. 
He also passed through Live Oak, the 
“Tobacco Capital of the Loose Leaf 
Belt.” The Suwannee Chamber of Com- 
merce will furnish guides to anyone 
interested in hunting and fishing, who 
stop over en route to the convention. 

F. E. Breckenridge, Kiwanian 
Live Oak, Florida 
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STICK °EM UP! 
(From page 9) 


little girls’ admiration, they will do 
handsprings and jump over fences. 
And some big grown adult business- 
men, hearing about some friend get- 
ting held up, picture themselves as 
heroically taking the measure of the 
bandit. 

Well, of course, there is a chance 
that the headlines the next day 
might read, ALBERT Q. Jones Cap- 
TURES BanopiT. But the odds are even 
better that the headlines will say, 
ALBERT Q. JONES Founp SxHot-UpP. 
Alan Ladd and Humphrey Bogart 
may make it seem like a fairly sim- 
ple matter—in. fact, sometimes even 
childishly routine—to wrestle away 
a gun from somebody, but, the truth 
is, in everyday life the fellow with 
the gun has a well-nigh unassailable 
position. ; 

Now suppose your accoster keeps 
his hands in his pocket—so that you 
can’t be sure that he really has a 
gun. There is a chance, to be sure, 
that he might be bluffing. But, then 
again, he might not. And here we 
reach the crucial point again. Is it 
ever worth risking your life to save 
your money? Police officials point 
out: You might someday recoup 
your money. Dead people stay dead. 


In San Francisco recently when a 
middle-aged woman worked her 
way up in line to a bank teller’s 
window she handed him a note say- 
ing that unless he forked over a 
bundle of bills she’d destroy the 
bank. He promptly complied. 

A variation of this sort of thing 
pops up every now and then in one 
part of the country or another. A 
more usual method is for a man to 
approach an official of the bank, 
show him a vial which he declares 
is full of glycerine and which he'll 
use to blow up the bank if he isn’t 
given a certain amount of cash. 


There is a very good chance, as 
these cases have proved, that the 
man is bluffing and there is nothing 
stronger than water in the vial. But, 
on the other hand, anybody who’d 
walk into a bank single-handed and 
hope to pull a robbery is likely to 
be a fanatic or desperate, and there’s 
an outside possibility that, if he is 
thwarted, he actually intends to blow 
everything about him to kingdom 
come. 

But again, you have the proposi- 
tion that to call the bluff you'll have 
to put your life on the line. And, in 
the case of a crowded bank, you'll be 
jeopardizing many lives. So, as much 
as it may rub you the wrong way 
under these circumstances, hard- 
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headed judgment indicates it is the 
most sensible course to follow. 
There is something you can do in 
these cases, though, and that is to 
have a prearranged signal with your 
employees who handle the money. 
A bandit isn’t going to expect a bank 
or loan company official to have the 
money around him. He’ll take it for 
granted he’ll have to accompany the 
official to a cashier’s window. So, 
just by the way you phrase your 
request for money, maybe by ending 
your sentence with a preposition or 
by calling your employee by an 
erroneous name, you let him know 
that there’s something up, and he 
sets off a silent alarm. There might 


* * * * 


THEN AS NOW 

In troubled times countless orators 
harangue us in this wise: “We are 
living in a dying and decadent age. 
Youth is corrupt, lacking in respect 
for elders, impatient of restraint. 
Age-old truth is doubted, and the 
teaching of the fathers questioned. 
The signs of the time forecast the 
destruction of the world at an early 
date, and the end of time.” 

Doubtless he, too, believed them, 
this man who dictated the words to 
be inscribed on his tomb—in ancient 
Egypt! 

—M. A. 


* * * * 


even be a bundle of money set 
aside for this purpose, with a $100 
bill showing on top but with the 
rest ones, which could be given to 
the bandit. And, if the alarm system 
works, there’s a gocd chance the 
bandit will be captured before he 
gets very far off the premises. 

Now suppose it’s a question of 
safe-opening. A man enters your 
office, confronts you with a gun and 
demands that you open a safe in the 
room. 

You might be able to save the day 
by insisting that you don’t know the 
combination. This strategem could 
conceivably work, because the 
holdup man is helpless without your 
cooperation. And there is this much 
in your favor: This kind of a holdup 
job is usually a well-planned one 
and indicates that a _ professional 
bandit rather than a nervous green- 
horn is behind the gun. 

Nevertheless, you’d be taking a 
chance if you resisted his request. 
There’s a good possibility that he 
won't shoot under these circum- 
stances but, in frustrated anger, he 
might let you have it across the head 
with the butt of the gun in a manner 
and force that won’t do you any 
good. 

In Washington recently when the 


manager of a chain store came to 
work he found another man waiting 
for him at the door. The stranger 
told him that he had been sent from 
the main office to be his helper. 
But, as soon as they got inside, the 
“new helper” showed a gun and 
demanded the money in the safe. 
The store manager promptly obliged. 


Tue manacer acted under orders 
that if bandits ever attempted to 
take any of the company money he 
should turn it over without any 
resistance. Some months before, one 
of the company’s employees had lost 
his life to bandits trying to save the 
day’s receipts. 

While no one can know for sure 
how he’ll react to being made a 
party to a holdup, there is one thing 
that can be said safely. He is bound 
to feel a certain amount of resent- 
ment. It is a good old American 
capitalistic custom to frown upon 
sharing things with others at the 
point of a gun. So, if you are bound 
and determined not to let your way- 
layer get his hands on your money, 
police offer this advice as a general 
rule: Rather than struggle with the 
bandit—run. 

In the heat of a close quarters 
struggle, even if the man is a vet- 
eran at his trade and would prefer 
to avoid bloodshed, he is liable to 
pull the trigger. It may happen un- 
intentionally or he may decide his 
freedom is worth the risk of facing a 
murder rap. 

But, if you make a break and run 
and if you are fleet enough to out- 
distance him, then maybe you can 
get away with it. Ordinarly, he won’t 
shoot to bring you down. But, then 
again, alas and alack, you never 
know. He might be doped up enough 
or in an ornery enough mood to 
press the trigger. 

In Los Angeles recently a criminal 
gave himself up to police after com- 
ing out of a crime movie. 

“There was a detective in it that 
just never gave up,” he explained to 
officers. “I kept thinking about it and 
thinking about it. I decided that 
you'd get me now or later and it 
might just as well be now.” 

Things don’t always happen that 
neatly for the forces of law and 
order, but, if and when you should 
happen to become a holdup victim, 
it may be of some consolation to you 
to know while you’re being relieved 
of your money at gunpoint that, just 
like in the books, criminals in the 
long run seldom get away with 
their crimes and there’s an excellent 
possibility that someday the man 
who so churlishly held the upper 
hand over you will find himself be- 
hirtd bars. THE END 
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Program Problems? 
sHow JOHN OTT movies 


with famous time-lapse photography — especially 
suitable for clubs, churches, schools. 

FLOWER FILMS with remarkable time-lapse 
pictures of growing flowers, amazing plant oddi- 
ties, delightful Waltz of Flowers. How to Grow 
iris, Dahlia, Gladiolus, Roses. 16mm sound-color. 


WHEELS-A-ROLLING Colorful, exciting pag- 
eant on the history of transportation with original 
narrators and symphony orchestra as featured Chi- 
cago R.R. Fair — 16mm — Sound & Color. 


OUR CHANGING WORLD Story of earth's 
creation and geological development. History of 
plant and animal life shown in dramatic time- 
lapse and microscopic pictures. Noture’s geo- 
logical wonders in glorious color, climaxed by 
unique calendar of the ages. Scientifically accu- 
rate. Inspirational, educational en- 
tertainment for any audience. 16mm 
sound-color—1! hr., 15 min. 


Write for FREE BULLETIN 

























JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY. Inc. 


730 ELM STREET — WINNETKA, ILL 








IN SOLID BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS 


AND 


MEMORIAL 


TABLETS 


>, Distinctive Beauty 





Special designs to fit any need. Also stock 
designs in many styles and sizes. 35 years’ 
experience producing superior quality work- 
manship. Write for catalog K 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 





Ride while you mow with a 


TORO 20:int 


"Starlawn” and sulky 






Toro makes it fun to mow even the largest 
lawns! Precision-engineered all-steel 30-inch 
mower has floating axle for smooth cut on 
uneven ground. Powerful 2.6 Briggs & Sirat- 
ton engine pulls steel sulky with ease. Sepa- 
rate controls to reel and big pneumatic-tired 
traction wheels for high maneuverability. 


YOU'LL FIND THE RIGHT MOWER 
for every job in the Toro line, America’s G 

most complete line of power mowers. 
Reel-type, rotary 
blade, and sickle-bar 
mowers of every size. 
Nation-wide service 
too, keeps your Toro 
runningright.Send for 
booklet describing 
new Toro line: Toro 
Manufacturing Corp., 
3067, Snelling Ave., 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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Q. Can an honorary member be a 
committee chairman? 


A. Technically, yes. However, clubs 
are urged to appoint active members to 
such positions of leadership. In practice, 
it would seem that if an individual had 
the interest and enthusiasm in Kiwanis 
and the time available to serve as the 
chairman of a committee, he should 
be an active member rather than an 
honorary member. 


Q. A former Kiwanian, who was 
transferred to our community, has 
been proposed for membership in our 
club. It has been suggested that since 
this individual has a record of over ten 
years of active membership in_ his 
former club, that we elect him to privi- 
leged membership. Would this be 
proper? 


A. No. According to Article III, Sec- 
tion 4 of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws, the individual referred to would 
have to have been a privileged member 
of his former club in order to be ad- 
mitted into your club as a privileged 
member. 


Q. What about the plan of having 
one or two Key Club members attend 
each meeting of the Kiwanis club? Is 
this a bylaw requirement? 


A. No. This policy has developed as 
a result of a practice adopted by some 
Kiwanis clubs that are sponsoring Key 
Clubs. The purpose of the plan is to 
furnish opportunity for the Key Club 
members to benefit by close association 
with the representative business and 
professional men of the community. 


Q. The local Kiwanis club actively 
supervises the Key Club in the high 
school. Who supervises the Key Club 
district organization? 


A. The Key Club district is organized 
under the supervision of the Kiwanis 
governor, the district board, the chair- 
man of the district committee and his 
committee. 


Q. What is the procedure when a 
community in which a new club can be 
organized is located within the terri- 
torial limits of an existing club? 


A. Except in metropolitan areas of 
one hundred thousand or more popula- 
tion, the existing club must release the 
territory involved by amending its by- 
laws to delete from its territorial limits 
that portion assigned to the new club. In 
metropolitan areas described above, the 
original club is not required to give up 
any portion of its territory, but merely 
agrees to permit the new club to operate 
within that area of the city assigned to 
it. Write the General Office of Kiwanis 


International for information in each 
specific case. 


Q. If a Kiwanian is granted a privi- 
leged membership, can he continue to 
accumulate time for Legion of Honor 
membership while in that status? 


A. Yes, the rules governing Legion of 
Honor membership merely state, “Any 
Kiwanian who has been a member not 
less than twenty-five years shall be eli- 
gible for the Legion of Honor.” 


Q. An active member of our club 
with over ten years of service as a Ki- 
wanian has been elected to privileged 
membership. Since he is still active in 
business, does he continue to hold his 
Kiwanis classification or may we elect 
another individual to membership un- 
der that classification? 


A. Privileged membership carries no 
classification. The individual to whom 
you refer gave up his classification when 
elected to privileged membership. His 
former classification in the active mem- 
bership is now open. The welfare of 
Kiwanis requires that this vacated clas- 
sification be filled as soon as possible by 
a younger, active member. 


Q. By action of the board of diree- 
tors, containers were placed on the 
luncheon tables each week during 
1949 for the purpose of building up a 
fund for grants to welfare agencies. 
Our disbursements to the welfare agen- 
cies totaled less than the amount col- 
lected. It has now been proposed that 
we use the balance of this fund for gen- 
eral purposes. Would such action be 
proper? 


A. No, it would be a breach of trust. 


Q. Does attendance at the board of 
directors meeting of another Kiwanis 
club constitute an attendance makeup? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 
of Kiwanis International state that credit 
for attendance shall be granted to a 
member of a Kiwanis club .. . by “at- 
tending the regularly constituted meet- 
ing of his club’s board of directors held 
within the same calendar month or 
within six days immediately following 
the close of that month.” 


Q. Is a club violating a bylaw pro- 
vision if it fails to hold a Round Table 
meeting whenever it changes the time 
or place of its regular weekly meeting? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rules, 
however, urge all clubs to hold stch a 
meeting for the convenience of visiting 
Kiwanians and members of the club who 
are not in a position to attend the spe- 
cial meeting at the changed time or 


place. THE END 
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Better start 


doing this to part of 


your money 


You KNow how money is! 


Today it’s in your hand, and the 
next day it isn’t! 

A lot of people, however, have 
found an excellent way to make 
certain they will have money when 
they need it most. 


They salt away part of their pay 
each week in U.S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where they work. 


They know that saving this way 
assures them of the money for a 
down payment on a new home...a 
new car... or retirement when the 
time comes. 


Furthermore, in ten years they get 
back $4 for every $3 invested in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Why don’t YOU start saving money 
regularly and automatically where 
you work, or at your bank through 
the Bond-A-Month Plan? 


Automatic saving is 
sure saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


x} Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 
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the new Remington upoee-riter 


Super-riter —created out of the world’s longest experience in typewriter 

production ...77 years of it! Super-riter—efficiency-tested to save on office 
typing costs—sleek, functional in design. The Remington Super-riter will perform 
better... faster... at measurably less cost. Here’s why: 

@ Tempo-touch action! Speeds type-bars to printing point—permits faster typing — 
truly responds to the touch and rhythm of the individual operator. 

© Super-Plus values! The Super-riter has everything for feather-ease, less 

fatiguing typing: finger-fitted keys, one full inch Longer Writing Line, exclusive 
one-key Keyboard Margin Control, exclusive Perfect Positioning Scale . . . you 

get all these and more with Super-riter. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Ine, 


make the Aare neONie “~amee 
Stper-viter savings test ' 


Remington Rand, Room 1207, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 
CZ) Please send me FREE bulletin, ‘‘An Efficient Typing Station’’ on 
the superb new Remington Super-riter. 
C) Please have your representative call to arrange for the FREE 
Super-riter Savings Test in my office—without obligation, of course. 


in your office 
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